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I. 


THE DOCTRINE OF INSPIRATION, AS MAINTAINED IN THE 
SCRIPTURES THEMSELVES. 


In considering the authority and meaning of the sacred Serip- 
tures, it is necessary to decide in what sense they are to be regarded 
as sacred; and in what respect they are human productions. 
This is necessary in order to perceive how much regard we should 
pay to the authority of these writings; and whether, after learn- 
ing, from their general character and tendency, that they are in 
scope and purpose Divine, we are still at liberty to reject or 
modify such parts of these books as may not conform to our 
present views of what is reasonable. A laxity of view on this 
subject will influence very greatly the system of religious doctrines 
we shall draw from these sacred records; since, after certain 
points are very clearly established, as contained in these books, 
the reply may be, that in general the writings are very good, 
but the authors, being fallible men, have speculated too far on 
certain facts of which they were only competent witnesses, being 
very honest men, but sometimes mistaken in their reasonings and 
conclusions: so, then, we should have to correct this wriTTEN 
TRADITION by the BIBLE OF REASON! That the validity of 
certain passages may, sometimes, be properly canvassed by the 
laws of criticism and historical evidence, no one will deny: but 


the question is, whether the book as a whole,—which in general 


is accepted,—whether it is in all respects a safe guide, and whether 
the opinions actually recorded are true and authoritative. 


That a great part of the Old Testament would require no 
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special inspiration is very obvious; namely, much that is his- 
torical, except such history as the writers could not obtain from 
monuments or from personal acquaintance, as the history of the 
creation and fall of man. But, even historically considered, this 
book must have been so written under superior guidance as to 
lead to the selection of those facts. which tend to a common 
purpose, fulfilled before the account closes. 

We may here notice some of those opinions respecting in- 
spiration, against which we think it necessary to guard those who 
accept the Scriptures. 

‘The great Founder of our religion,’ says a celebrated writer, 
‘left no records or written memorials respecting the end and 
object of his mission for the information of posterity.’ Do these 
men pretend to say that it was not part of our Lord’s scheme to 
have a written memorial of his life and purpose; and if not, how 
could he become in any general sense a teacher? ‘It was not,’ 
adds the same writer, ‘till considerably after the death, resur- 
rection, and ascension of Christ, that any regular and authentic 
accounts were published; and even then, not by any express com- 
mission from him, but to gratify the desire of proselytes, the evan- 
gelical histories were compiled!’ Now who knows that these 
men had not an express commission? Besides, is it not implied 
in their very office—to go into all the world and teach the gospel 
to every creature? Was it only during the apostles’ lifetime that 
these truths would be useful to mankind? Peter, after speaking 
of his exertions during his life, says, ‘ Moreover I will endeavour 
that ye may be able after my decease to have these things always 
in remembrance,’ 2 Pet. i. 15. Referring to other writings of 
‘ apostolical authority,’ the same author asserts, that ‘ nothing 
but the prophecies contained in those writings, together with a 
few passages professedly penned from immediate inspiration, 
appear to be, strictly speaking, of Divine authority.’ But what is 
meant by ‘ apostles ?’—are they not persons who are sent, and is not 
what they say in this capacity a message from the person who sends 
them? If, therefore, the apostles, as such, say what is not of Divine 
authority, they are dishonest men: but their epistles are written 
in the character of apostles of Jesus Christ ; and, therefore, either 
the doctrines which these contain are Divine, or the writers are 
impostors, having forged the signature and authority of Jesus 
Christ. 
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' We are told, indeed, the astonishing fact, that ‘the epistles 
breathe a truly Christian and evangelical spirit,’ which is a great 
compliment for a modern commentator to pay to the apostles. 
But further, ‘that the writers do not arrogate to themselves that 
plenary degree of inspiration, they do not exact that blind and 
implicit acquiescence in their opinions, which is at present 
generally conceived essential to the exercise of apostolical authority.’ 
It is true the apostles do not arrogate anything; neither is 
there any arrogance in being inspired—it may be, and is, asso- 
ciated with great humility:—‘ To me, who am less than the least of 
all saints, is this grace given, that I should preach among the 
Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ.’ But that the apostles 
claimed such authority, as divinely instructed teachers, we shall 
afterwards fully show, and that they insisted on the acquiescence 
of their hearers in their Christian teaching is equally evident: 
‘ But though we, or an angel from heaven, preach any other gospel 
unto you than that which we have preached unto you, let him be 
accursed. As we said before, so say I now again, If any man preach 
any other gospel unto you than that which ye have received, let 
him be accursed,’ Gal. i. 8, 9. And this was in reference to 
certain erroneous opinions, which false teachers had introduced 
into the Galatian church. We are told further that the 
‘Christian religion existed long before Paul wrote his celebrated 
epistles, and it is doing Christianity mighty wrong to deduce from 
those epistles an abstruse system of speculative theology, and to 
pronounce that system essential to Christianity.’ Theologians of 
this class are very desirous of removing the epistles or of softening 
their meaning ; and certainly we should do Paul wrong to deduce 
‘speculative theology’ from his writings, for they are eminently 
practical, but they enforce practice on the grounds of doctrine : whilst 
a reference to the Christianity whiehsibsisted before these were 
written is very unfortunate} ‘sinde We ‘can now ‘understand 
nothing of this Christianity froin these epistles: Nay, the 
Catholics would support. supé?tition’ on the very ‘ground of ‘this 
rationalism, for they tell us that we must not rely en the written 
Scriptures, but on the Christianity which existed before them, and 
which is recorded in the traditions of the church. Have our 
Unitarians any tradition, then, from which we may understand the 
Christian religion apart from these apostolic writings? Does not 
the writer we are quoting evidently imply that the epistles contain 
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something which did not belong to the Christianity of those 
churches to which they were written? And does he not in- 
sinuate that we are liable to be misled by the speculations of 
Paul? But were not the writers of the epistles frequently the 
very persons who also had given the oral teaching and planted 
Christianity among the persons to whom they wrote? ‘ More- 
over, brethren, 1 declare (by letter) the gospel which I 
preached unto you (by word of mouth), which also ye received 
and wherein ye stand, by which also ye are saved, if ye keep in 
memory what I preached unto you, 1 Cor. xv. 1,2. Now 
who is a better judge of the previous Christianity than Paul 
himself who taught it? whilst the people would know whether 
there was any difference between his sermons and his letters. 
So, in his Epistle to the Thessalonians, he refers to his previous 
teaching: ‘for our gospel came not unto you in word only: ‘and 
ye became followers of us and of the Lord, having received the 
word :’ ‘ for our exhortation was not of deceit:’ ‘when ye received 
THE WoRD oF Gop, which ye heard of us, ye received it, not as 
the word of men, but as it is 1n TRUTH the word of God? It is 
vain, therefore, to talk about a previous Christianity, as if it were 
something different from what the epistles contain, since these 
epistles are the only records of the opinions of those men who first 
planted Christianity. ‘Therefore, brethren, stand fast, and hold 
the traditions which ye have been taught, whether by word, or our 
epistle,’ 2 Thess. ii. 15. Here the apostle puts his preaching 
and writing on the same footing, and we can now judge of his 
sermons only by. his letters. ‘And if any man obey not our word 
by this epistle, note that man, and have no company with him, 
that he may be ashamed. Yet count him not as an enemy, but 
admonish him as a brother,’ 2 Thess. iii. 14. ‘ Now I praise you, 
brethren, that ye remember me in all things, and keep the ordi- 
nances, as I delivered them unto you,’ 1 Cor. xi. 2. And so far are 
we from being at hberty to suppose any extravagance in Paul’s 
writings, as compared with the gospel previously received, that 
he asserts in ‘his epistle to those who could make the comparison, 
‘we write none other things unto you, than what ye read or acknow- 
ledge, and I trust ye shall acknowledge even to the end,’ 
2 Cor. i. 18. 

Whatever remarks, therefore, tend to disparage the authority 
of the epistles, do so far discredit Christianity itself, and loosen 
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its foundations. And what is the reason for the unfounded 
assertion that these writings in general, and as a whole, are not 
inspired? It is chiefly because they contain doctrines which 
hardly comport with rationalistic views; hence the evangelical 
histories or gospels are appealed to, which, indeed, are evidently 
introductory, and contain the primary stage of this religion, its 
introductory facts, on the basis of which the apostles have 
reared the superstructure of doctrines, in explanation of those 
facts. 

The writer, whose views of apostolical authority we have been 
considering, prefers Paul to the others, because of his liberality 
of opinions on matters of Jewish ritual; and he seems to think 
that, with a little trimming, Paul may be reduced to the simplicity: 
of the evangelical historians. Now it happens that those his- 
torians have given the rude and childish stage of their experience, 
honestly exhibiting their own folly and simplicity, from which, in 
a great measure, they became free on and after the day of 
Pentecost. But ‘the style’ of this ‘great apostle’ Paul, we 
are told, is ‘harsh, abrupt, vehement, and highly rhetorical; yet, 
with a proper allowance for the oriental magnificence of diction, 
even those passages which are hard to be understood, respecting 
the dignity of Christ’s nature, and the value of that. sacrifice 
which he offered upon the Cross, are perfectly reconcileable with 
the more plain and simple representations of the evangelical 
historians.’* It is not so much that these are hard to be under- 
stood, as that they are unpalatable. But who is to judge what is 
the ‘ proper allowance’ to be made for this supposed extravagance, 
or to decide that Paul was not equally a messenger of Christ, and 
with as much authority, as the writers of the gospels? All this 
shows plainly that it is only by assumption that the strictly Divine 
authority of the epistles is denied, and in order to maintain’a 
bald and meagre system of mutilated Christianity. 

Having shown thus, in a general introductory manner, in 
opposition to reckless assertions, that the apostles as such do 
claim to be inspired, and that their epistles are the only authori- 
tative records of primitive Christianity, being letters of direction, 


* Essay on Christianity, in a work entitled Essays, Philosophical, His- 
torical, and Literary. 2 vols. 
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reproof, command, and instruction, to the earliest churches, we 
may notice more in order the general inspiration of the Scriptures 
as implied and expressed in the Bible itself. 

1. And first we may observe that the arguments previously used 
to show that the Bible is from God, because of the superiority of 
what it contains to anything which human reason or philosophy, 
when unassisted, has discovered—that this is a proof of Divine 
inspiration. For the superiority of the Bible is of such a nature 
as not to be accounted for by the character and ability of the in- 
dividual writers. This contrast between the natural training of 
the authors, and the instructions they have conveyed, between 
these, and the education and its results in natural writers, is em- 
ployed by the apostle -Paul, 1’ Cor. i. 19—30. Now whatever 
proves that the Bible, as’# wWhéle, is not a human production, that 
it is too great and good for human purpose and genius, proves also 
that it is inspired. And this also is implied in the apostolic 
argument just referred to. 

2. Not only does the distinction between these men’s writings 
and those of others prove them to be not strictly the original 
authors, but the difference between the apostles, before and after 
Pentecost, is an indication of Divine illumination. There is no 
comparison between the insight which the first preachers had 
respecting the claims and kingdom of Christ, during his sojourn on 
earth, and after his resurrection. Nay, we find the Saviour himself 
saying, ‘O fools, and slow of heart to believe all that the prophets 
have spoken: ought not the Christ to have suffered these things 
and to enter into his glory? And beginning at Moses and all 
the prophets, he expounded unto them in all the scriptures the 
things concerning himself.’ ‘Then opened he their understanding 
that they might understand the scriptures,’ Luke xxiv. 25—27, 
45. Now it is certain that the light which our Lord threw on these 
subjects, at the end of his life, 1s Nor RECORDED IN THE GOSPELS, 
which are written as plain historical facts, and therefore this more 
intimate instruction is either to be found in the Acts and Epistles, 
OR IS LOST UNTO THE WORLD. But this instruction partook of the 
nature of supernatural communication, and was completed by the 
subsequent bestowment of the Spirit. 

3. Contrast the apostles’ writings on Christianity with those of 
the early fathers, who, not having Divine illumination, but having 
the advantage of New Testament instruction, were warped in 
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their judgments by the philosophy and superstition of the age. 
An English reader need only look into Dr. Middleton’s book on 
miracles, to be convinced that men, even with the advantage of 
apostolical teaching, could produce nothing equal to the Bible, 
but could only disfigure Christianity by absurd fancies; whilst it 
is only as the gospel has become more and more the master in- 
fluence of the age, and cleared the atmosphere of the gathering 
cloud of human ignorance, that we can fully appreciate the 
teachings of this Book: it must gradually educate the world up to 
its own level. But the difference between the early Christian 
writers and the writers of the New Testament is as obvious as 
between a lead and a silver shilling, between a copper and a gold 
sovereign. The counterfeit makes the genuine manifest. We 
can explain the difference only by supposing the inspiration of the 
apostles. And so far we have noticed, by way of three pre- 
liminary observations. 

4. We may notice direct Bible statements on this subject, 
both respecting the Old and New Testament. 

First, as to the Old Testament. It has already been observed 
that direct inspiration is required only for those facts and teach- 
ings which were beyond historical evidence and rational research. 
Ezra would not need Divine inspiration to record his return 
from captivity: but the whole movement is evidently regarded as 
under the direction of Providence, and all the Jewish history has 
a religious bearing, as being the ark of the true God, carried 
along through the darkness of ages, and pointing out the line of 
approach by which the true oracle, ‘THz Worp’ and the great 
High Priest, should draw near for the instruction and salvation 
of the world. Hence the outline of the Jewish economy was a 
direct Divine arrangement, a covenant between Jehovah and the 
Jews, as a temporary beacon light. And all these things are 
employed afterwards by the apostles and our Saviour, as indications 
or types of the Christian dispensation. For as Moses lifted up 
the serpent in the wilderness, even so was the Son of man lifted 
up. The entire Epistle to the Hebrews enters into this analogy. 
All the prophecies are given with a ‘thus saith the Lord;’ and 
these, together with the types or indicative circumstances in 
Jewish history, form the strictly teaching or doctrinal parts of the 
Old Testament, and are evidently regarded as from Divine 
direction: whilst the histories are such as relate to the general 
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spiritual interests of the Jews, and their connexion with the fature 
Messiah: and these histories are interwoven with professedly 
Divine prophecies. 

But, further, our Lord and his apostles refer to those books 
as of sacred authority; and distinguish between them and the tra- 
ditions of men. Our Lord tells the Jews to search the Scriptures ; 
and they knew, and know still, what were so regarded by them, 
and confirmed by his authority. Moses is often appealed to ; 
which includes the first five books: Joshua begins with Divine ap- 
pointment, and the same direction is assumed throughout; whilst 
‘Samuel and all the prophets’ have ‘likewise foretold of these 
days.’ ‘These are the words which I spake unto you while I 
was yet with you, that all things must be fulfilled which are ~ 
written inthe law of Moses, and in the prophets, and im the 
Psalms, concerning ‘me,’ Luke xxiv. 44. So that the Old Testa- 
ment, in the instructive or religious parts, strictly so called, lays 
claim to inspiration; whilst many of the books by name, and the 
Scriptures in general, as the recognised sacred books, are endorsed 
by the name and authority of Christ and his apostles. 

Secondly, the New Testament has still more obvious claims to 
inspiration. 

. This doctrine is boldly condemned by such writers as the one 
we have already quoted ; it being, according to him, a ‘ very erro- 
neous notion that the sacred writings were composed under the 
immediate influence of Divine inspiration; a notion,’ says he, 
‘highly improbable in itself, plainly contrary to the general tenor 
of Scripture, wholly destitute of proof, excepting such as may be 
derived from a gross perversion of a few detached passages.’ ‘The 
apostles,’ he adds, ‘ never pretended, like the impostor Mohammed, 
that their writings were dictated by the angel Gabriel. They were 
indeed witnesses, faithful and true, who had the best opportunity 
of being informed of the facts which they asserted ; but the testi- 
mony they gave to the truth of Christianity was, to all intents and 
purposes, a human testimony.’ Now when it is said that the apos- 
tles gave their testimony to the truth of Christianity, it should be 
borne in mind, that thew testimony is the only Christianity we know 
of. And if these are indeed honest men, capable of bearing testi- 
mony to a fact, they are capable of bearing this testimony to the 
fact of their own inspiration and the Divine authority of their 


teaching, which testimony they do bear, as is obvious from the 
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instances already cited in the commencement, and will be more 
fully evident from what we have to advance as to the general: tenor 
of their instructions. 

And we may further observe here, that, instead of their inspira- 
tion being occasional and confined to a few things, the subjects 
respecting which they were not inspired ARE DISTINGUISHED As 
EXCEPTIONS WHICH PROVE THE RULE. 

For instance, in 1 Cor., which the apostle commences as a com- 
missioned and authoritative teacher, he tells his readers, chap. vii. 
6, by way of exception, ‘but I speak this by permission, and not 
of commandment ;? evidently implying that his usual mode: of 
speaking was with more absolute authority. And, therefore, when 
he did not make this exception, he leaves it to be fairly understood 
that he speaks by commandment. Nor is it necessary that the 
apostles should assert their inspiration on every occasion, and for 
every statement: the character in which they dictate their epistles 
is evident enough from the style which they assume at the com- 
mencement, and which they imply all along. ‘That man who com- 
mences a letter as an authorised ambassador, and yet says without 
warning what is not contained in his instructions, is a lying im- 
postor. 

We may here also state what we mean by inspiration ; not neces- 
sarily the very words from God, but the thoughts and general 
directions; for though we are told of words which the Holy 
Ghost teaches, these may mean reasonings or argument; proofs 
from Divine authority, instead of human reason. And this Divine 
instruction would extend to a thorough knowledge of the subject ; 
which would leave room for a diversified way of treating it, aecord- 
ing to the taste of the teacher, and the circumstances and pre- 
judices of the learners: just as a man, having learned any science 
well, can instruct with certainty, but is not confined to stereo- 
typed expressions; or, as several persons, being witnesses of the 
same fact, may each describe it in his own style: which accounts 
for the personal diversities amongst the writers, whilst their doe- 
trine is proveably drawn from a higher source. Hence also the 
arguments which are employed are not to prove doctrines absolutely, 
but merely to convey them in a manner suited to remove the pre- 
sent prejudices of the persons addressed ; whilst others, who have 
not such prejudices, are not to look at these arguments, which are 
an unsuitable mode of conveyance.in their case, but to the conelu- 
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sions actually intended to be conveyed, and which’rest not on ar- 
gument, but on revelation and apostolical authority: 

And whilst we are told that the apostles were competent wit- 
nesses of FACTS, it must be remembered that» Bane Facts would 
teach us-VERY LITTLE. Christ’s death and ‘resurrection in them- 
selves prove nothing ; they are confined to the simple fact that 
such a person did die and rise again ; but they do not prove what 
he died for ; nor that we, like him, shall rise, any more than that 
we shall be crucified : we want, therefore, more than facts ; namely, 
explanation, or a system of doctrines; and if the apostles are not 
competent to give us this, they might as well say nothing. But 
they had no means of knowing God’s purposes in Christ, except 
God or Christ told them ; and, therefore, if they are not in a po- 
sition to tell us authoritatively the truths which constitute Christi- 
anity, their testimony to these facts is utterly worthless as a mat- 
ter of practical guidance. It is exactly the teaching or doctrinal 
part which is of the highest consequence; and this they could 
give by no inference, nor ‘eye-witnessing, but by inspiration. To 
this also they do pretend ; and if we believe them in anything we 
must in this; and if anything they have recorded is of value, it is 
what they record not as mere eye-witnesses of outward actions, but 
as. inwardly enlightened respecting the meaning of these actions. 
The future state, judgment, final resurrection, &c., are not facts of 
Christian history, but prophetic truths, not seen, but believed. 

First, then, as to the gospels ; how do we know that there was any 
supernatural direction in compiling them? ‘I will pray the 
Father, and he shall give you another Comforter,’ ‘ Even the Spirit 
of truth, John xiv. 16, 17. ‘He shall testify of me: and ye 
also shall bear witness because ye have been with me from the 
beginning,’ John xv. 26, 27. Here there are two sources of 
knowledge, being eye-witnesses of the facts, and having the Spirit 
to explain the meaning of those facts. He shall testify of me, that 
is, teach more than you can learn by merely knowing me after the 
flesh ; for if this were all, they would want no interpreter. And 
thus the apostles were prepared to do more than record their own 
remembrances which are in the gospels; they could further preach 
what they were ignorant of, even after the resurrection, namely, the 
spiritual nature of Christ’s kingdom. For when they were as- 
sembled together, ‘they asked of him saying, Lord, wilt thou at 
this time restore the kingdom to Israel? As also in Luke xxiv. 
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21, we read, that the disciples, not knowing the Saviour, said, with 
evident disappointment, ‘but we trusted that it had been he which 
should have redeemed Israel.’ And what is the answer recorded 
in the Acts i. 7, 8, when they inquire whether even now, in these 
apparently desperate circumstances, he would restore the kingdom 
to Israel? ‘It is not for you to know the times and seasons, 
which the Father hath put in his own power’ that is, you have 
nothing to do with any national questions, but with a more im- 
portant work ; and ‘ ye shal) receive power, after that the Holy 
Ghost is come upon you ; and ye shall be witnesses of me; both in 
Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the utter- 
most part of the earth’ Now, at present, they were VERY IN- 
COMPETENT WITNESSES, though they had seen all that could be seen, 
for they did not understand the nature of what had taken place, 
and, therefore, could not preach anything about it. 

But see their minds opened and their tongues unloosed on the day 
of Pentecost! Whence the difference ? plainly from the inspiration 
of the Spirit, which was to guide them into all truth ; both giving 
accuracy to their remembrances of our Lord’s life and teaching, and 
so securing the truth of the four gospels, and also explaining the 
real value and meaning of that saying—‘I lay down my life 
for my friends.’ For all this, however, they were to ‘tarry at 
Jerusalem, till endued with power from on high, Luke xxiv. 
49. And in reference to their subsequent preaching, our Lord 
tells them, ‘It 1s NoT YE THAT SPEAK, BUT THE Hoty Guosrt,’ 
Mark xiii. 11. ‘He that receiveth whomsoever I send, receiveth 
me,’ John xiii. 29. Now those whom Christ sent were apostles, 
and those who wrote as apostles, wrote in his name, as under his 
direction, and by his authority. And the general means by which 
they were enabled to teach with such certainty is thus explained : 
‘the Comforter shall teach you aLL THINGS, and bring to your 
remembrance whatsoever I have said unto you,’ John xiv. 26. 
In this we have a security for the gospels, and a provision for the 
epistles, as well as for oral instruction. Whilst, if we turn to the 
epistles themselves, there is abundant additional evidence that they 
were written under Divine guidance, and are sent with a profes- 
sion of such authority. First, take Pauls Epistle to the Romans, 
and is he not to be implicitly believed, equally with the evangelists ? 
Whatever rationalists may say in disparagement, here are Paul’s 
credentials, from a better judge ;—‘ But tue Lorp said unto him, 
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Go thy way: for he is a chosen vessel unto me, to bear my name 
before’ the Gentiles, and kings, aud the children of Israel,’ 
Acts ix. 15. 

And what does he call himself? ‘Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, 
CALLED TO BE AN APOsTLE’—having ‘ received grace, even apostle- 
ship’—‘ to all that be in Rome, beloved of God.’ This, therefore, 
is the character in which he writes, as an accredited and true mes- 
senger from Jesus Christ. And he winds up the epistle by an 
assertion of the same authority, as the ground on which he thus 
wrote, Rom. xv. 15: ‘1 have written the more boldly, because of 
the grace that is given to me of God, that I should be the minis- 
ter of Jesus Christ to the Gentiles.’ To the Corinthians also 
(1 Cor. i. 1) he writes as one ‘called to be an apostle of Jesus 
Christ, by the will of God.’ And referring to his personal minis- 
trations among them, he says, (1 Cor. ii. 4,) ‘ My speech and my 
preaching was not with enticing words of man’s wisdom; that 
your faith should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power 
of God.’ ‘God hath revealed them unto us, by his Spirit’ (10) ; 
‘which things also we speak, not in words which man’s wisdom 
teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth’ (13); ‘But we 
have the mind of Christ’ (16); ‘ According to the grace of God, 
which is given unto me, as a wise master builder, I have laid the 
foundation’ (1 Cor. iii. 10); ‘Let a man so account of us, as 
ministers of Christ, and stewards of the mysteries of God’ (iv. 1) ; 
‘ Moreover it is required in stewards, that a man be found faithful.’ 
Now if Paul was not Divinely authorized to write what he wrote, 
he is'the greatest impostor in the world; and if he was author- 
ised, we are bound to receive his epistles, as the explanations of 
what Christianity is. ‘ For I received of the Lord that which I also 
delivered unto you,’ 1 Cor. xi: 23. And this is implied respecting 
everything which he writes as an apostle ; but all his epistles are 
written in this character, and in no other. ‘Gop HATH SET some in 
the church, First APosTLEs,’ xii. 28. That is, as instructors, these 
are our first and highest authority, since from them alone we know 
the mind of Christ. In the Second Epistle to the Corinthians we 
have the same introductory anthority : ‘an apostle of Jesus Christ, 
by the will of God.’ And this assurance is given, ‘that in. sim- 
plicity and godly sincerity, not with fleshly wisdom’—not in the 
magnificence of oriental diction, nor the abstruseness of specula- 
tion—‘ but by the grace of God, we had our conversation.’ ‘ For 
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to this end also did I write, that I might know the proof of you, 
whether ye be obedient in all things, 2 Cor. ii. 9, ‘ For we. are 
NoT as many, which corrupt the word of God, but as of sincerity, 
as of God, in the sight of God, speak we in Christ? (17,). ‘By 
manifestation of the truth, commending ourselves to every man’s 
conscience in the sight of God,’ (iv. 2.) ‘ Now then we are ambas- 
sadors for Christ, as though God did beseech you by us, we pray 
you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God,’?, And he concludes 
the epistle with the same authority, ‘Therefore I write these 
things, bemg absent, lest being present, I should use sharpness, 
according to the power which the Lord hath given me to edification? 
2 Cor. xiii. 10, So to the Galatians he writes, ‘ Paul, an apostle, 
(not of men, neither by man, but by Jesus Christ and God. the 
Father ;?) ‘ the gospel which was preached of me, is not after man. 
For [ neither received it of: man, nor was taught, but by the Rz- 
vELATION of Jesus Christ.’ The same titles are assumed in writ- 
ing to the Ephesians, in which epistle he also expressly vindicates 
himself as having a dispensation of the grace of God, (iii. 2) ‘ how 
BY REVELATION he made known unto me the mystery.’ To the 
Philippians he writes as a servant of Jesus Christ, and exhorts them 
thus: ‘ Brethren, be followers together of me, and mark them 
which walk so as ye have us for an ensample,’ (iii. 17.) ‘ Those 
things which ye have both learned, and received, and heard, and 
seen in me, do; and the God of peace shall be with you,’ (iv. 9.) 
To the Colossians he writes as an apostle of Jesus Christ, by. the 
will of God: ‘ We preach, warning every man, and teaching every 
man, in all wisdom ; that we may present every man perfect in 
Jesus Christ,’ (i. 28.) 

He reminds the Thessalonians, (1. i. 5,) that ‘our gospel came 
not unto you in word only, but in power, and in the Holy 
Ghost.’ ‘As we were allowed of God to be put in trust with the 
gospel, even so we speak :’ ‘for this cause we thank God, because 
when ye received the word of God, which ye heard of us, ye re- 
ceived it, not as the word of men, but as it is iN TRUTH, THE WORD 
or Gop,’ (1. ii. 13.) ‘For ye know what commandments we gave 
you by the Lord Jesus,’ (iv. 2.) In the Second Epistle, he tells 
them to hold fast the tradition they have been taught, whether by 
word or his epistle. ‘Now we command you, brethren, By THE 
NAME OF ovuR Lorp Jesus Christ, that ye withdraw yourselves 
from every brother which walketh disorderly, and not after the tra- 
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dition which he received of us.’ ‘And if any man obey not our 
word by this epistle, note that man.’ 

To Timothy he writes: ‘Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ, by the 
commandment of God our Saviour, and Lord Jesus Christ.’ The 
whole epistle is one of the highest tone of superiority: ‘I give 
thee charge in the sight of God, and of Jesus Christ, that thou 
keep this commandment, without spot, and unrebukeable, until the 
appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ (vi. 13, 14.) 

The Second Epistle to Timothy commences with a similar title, 
and contains an equally solemn charge; also the assertion, that 
the Lord strengthened Paul in his preaching, that the gospel 
might be fully known. 

To Titus also he writes as an apostle, and tells him what to 
speak with all authority. To Philemon he says, ‘I might be 
much bold in Christ, to enjoin thee that which is convenient, yet 
for love’s sake I rather beseech.’ . 

The Epistle to the Hebrews is evidently from the same pen, 
and written in the character of an authorised teacher. 

The Epistle of James contains practical observations ; no new 
doctrines; and if there is not so frequent an assertion of a 
Divine commission, it is assumed in the tone ; and moreover this 
is not one of the epistles which our ‘ rational Christians’ care much 
to weaken ; they are more suspicious of Paul: but we have seen 
that they must either doubt his honesty, or admit his inspira- 
tion. Peter and John write as apostles, and with equal authority ; 
so that we have here the first speakers and writers on Christi- 
anity coming forth as commissioned messengers of Jesus Christ ; 
as the only authoritative expounders of his gospel, and laying 
claim to peculiar guidance, whilst enforcing implicit obedience 
to whatever they state as messengers of Christ. And now, if 
any modern Christians can prefer a better claim, to tell what 
Christianity is, we are prepared to pass by inspired apostles, and 
listen to the luminaries of reason. Those apostles have not given 
us their private opinions; AS APOSTLES THEY CAN HAVE NO PRI- 
VATE OPINIONS; but teach in their Master’s name. 
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Some works acquire their influence and name from the esta- 
blished fame of their author, though very inferior as to their in- 
trinsic worth ; others are the means of procuring for their writers 
an emancipation from the region of obscurity—the unknown starts 
forth into prominence, and becomes well known; whilst others 
again are not only the productions of men of acknowledged power, 
but contribute largely to the advancement of a reputation gradu- 
ally but surely won. It is, we hesitate not to say, to the last class 
that the work announced at the head of this article belongs. Its 
author has been for many years before the public as a Biblical 
scholar and critic. The expectations awakened by his first publi- 
cation have not been disappointed, but more than justified by every 
succeeding production of his pen. And if the concluding volume 
of ‘The Introduction to the New Testament’ be prepared with the’ 
same care which has distinguished its predecessors, the whole work 
will claim a position, in its own department, equal to that which has 
by general suffrage been accorded to certain other productions of 
living divines of the same denomination, and akin in spirit and 
erudition to our present author. 

The estimate we have thus given is not, of course, without its 
abatements. We are as little disposed to be Papists in criticism 
as in religion. It were, indeed, a miracle if, in a book so varied 
in its details, and comprising the discussion of points so difficult, 
and from their very nature susceptible of such conflicting evidence 
—evidence, too, which depends in so large a measure on subjective 
feelings—we could in all respects harmonize with the conclusions 
of the'author. Such a coincidence as this we neither expect nor 
wish for, especially in matters where difference, and therefore 
error, is not vital or perilous. We hail the work before us with the 
less reserve, as it is the production of one whose eminent piety and 
firm faith in the great truths of the gospel vouch for the sincerity 
which has presided over his researches. Of this we may feel 
assured, that no conscious obliquity of purpose has been indulged. 


* An Introduction to the Critical and Historical Study of the New Tes- 
tament. By Dr. Davidson. Vol. II]. The Acts of the Apostles to the 
Second Epistle to the Thessalonians. London: Samuel Bagster and Sons. 
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The truth has been eagerly sought for, and if in any case it has 
not been, found; failure is no crime. The author no 
tion from the law ‘humanum est errare.’ 

Of ‘course, the appearance of the present ‘ lestelesiants is 
founded on the. presumption that, in the opinion of its author, 
such a work was needed. In this opinion no authors are slighted 
or disparaged except those who have exaggerated their own ex- 
ploits. If any have sought credit for having made available to 
the English student the latest researches of both home and foreign 
critics—for having reflected, as in a mirror, the present aspect of 
Biblical eriticism—and this large demand on our faith is not 
adequately sustained by their actual labours, then the work before 
us may be justly considered as a reproof to them. And the reproof 
is well merited. 

But it is assumed that all the works of kindred scope in our 
language, whoever their authors, and whatever the time of their 
appearance, are behind the real state of the science on the conti- 
nent. And it is further assumed that our German brethren, in 
virtue of the time and labour they have expended on this branch 
of theological inquiry, have arrived at results which, be they true 
or false, have a claim on our attention. Of late it has been com- 
mon, more especially with those who are entirely ignorant of the 
German language, to discountenance all works of theology which 
have appeared in that garb. In the words of the racy historian, a 
little varied, they account ‘omne ignotum pro falso.’ It has been 
proclaimed dangerous for our students of divinity even to visit the 
Universities of Germany, much more to read the publications issu- 
ing from them, as if the professors were so many moral Cirees, and 
their teachings as many degrading charms. Accordingly, the in- 
ference has been deemed natural from a knowledge of German 
theology to a laxity of faith. No logic is deemed sounder in some 
quarters. The Stagirite is completely outdone. There are compen- 
dious processes of inference of which he never dreamed. - 

And yet we cannot help suggesting, that to indulge in vague 
generalities about the dangerousness of German theology, without 
doing something more positive, is a sort of expedient which will 
be rather fraught with evil than good. When we speak of a pro- 
duction being dangerous, we mean that it is calculated to leave 
an impression contrary to truth. It is dangerous in proportion 
as it states or leaves. to be inferred, the false. That both these 
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conditions are fulfilled to a lamentable extent, in by far the greater 
number of the recent theological works of Germany, we freely 
admit. But what then? Are we to open an Index Ex 
torius, and signalize such works for condemnation? Shall Protes- 
tant dissenters lend their countenance to a course not the less 
priestly and papal because it is not so systematic and avowed as 
the Romish institution just indicated ? 

Different methods may be adopted with reference to a dangerous 
book. The one is, never to read it. The person who follows 
this course escapes contamination, and for aught we know, if no 
one else should read the book, this way is safe enough. But 
on the supposition that the book will be read by others, then we 
contend that it is the duty of those who, from whatever source, 
are aware that it is of a dangerous character, not to suffer the 
danger to work its way without a check in the shape of salutary 
exposure. Great danger implies great error, and error detected 
is often, though not always, tantamount to truth discovered. We 
submit, then, that the best method of dealing with a dangerous 
book is to give it a successful refutation, and such a refutation is 
always possible. 

These remarks bear closely on the point to which we wish to 
give prominence, namely, that it is the duty of those who are able, 
to acquaint themselves with the present character of German the- 
ology and criticism, to mlicate whatever of good may be dis- 
tinetive of them, and to expose their errors. And this is the more 
necessary when we consider that the growing intercourse between 
England and Germany is rendering indispensable, to a rapidly in- 
creasing number, the acquisition of the respective languages of these 
nations ; that this acquisition opens up to such persons whatever 
department of literature they may choose to cultivate in what is 
to them a foreign tongue; and that we may expect, as one among 
many results, that not a few of the youth of our congregations will 
be impregnated with the mythic or rationalistic notions of the con- 
tinent, while those who presume to be their teachers will be in 
utter ignorance respecting them. 

Tt requires no gift of prophecy to foresee what must be the con- 
sequences of the occupation of such vantage-ground on the part of 
the laity. They will despise a ministry which, whatever other 
excellences it may possess, lacks the only element that prevents it 
from being a grand impertinence—we mean adaptation to the pe- 
VOL. VI. x 
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culiar wants of the age. The ever-shifting circumstances, which in 
their mutual conflict and varied combinations distinguish age from 
age, are not under the controul either of theological speculators or 
the more practical preachers of the gospel. The inquiring spirit, 
devout or irreverent, will not be checked. Every generation will 
present to the ambassadors of the cross its own form of scepticism 
and unbelief. It will ask its questions, and will demand answers. 
To refer it for satisfaction to the responses which have been given 
at former periods to a different class of objections will but excite its 
ridicule, and encourage its assaults. Our mode of warfare must 
be determined by the tactics of the enemy. Our force must be 
concentrated where the breach is at present attempted, if the 
assailants are to be repelled and routed at all. Inappropriate 
attempts at refuting the cavils or solving the difficulties of the age 
will, equally with silence, be interpreted as. a confession of impo- 
tence, and an acknowledgment of defeat. 

The work under review protests against so humiliating a position, 
and in our opinion with marked success. While it is the first to 
lay before the English student the recent lucubrations of foreign 
critics, it is the first to estimate their value, and to expose their 
weakness. With an amount of theological and critical learning 
unsurpassed by any British divine, and with patience which is truly 
enviable, the writer has met his opponents face to face. Every 
inch of the ground has been contested with the most astonishing 
puissance, and never did we read a learned theological book in all 
respects so satisfactory. 

We might mention some elaborate works, with an object wholly 
or partly similar to the present, which have hitherto rendered 
excellent service to the Biblical scholar, but which can be no longer 
considered as meeting the difficulties at present urged against the 
authenticity and integrity of many portions of the sacred volume. 
Their utility has been great, but they have not kept pace with the 
developments of critical inquiry on the continent. Some of them, 
though distinguished by many excellences as popular productions, 
are almost useless to such as are anxious to secure critical accuracy; 
and others labour under the fatal defect, that their authors are 
unacquainted with German works, except so far as they have 
been made accessible by translations, and are far too implicit in 
their faith in the writings of Lardner. ; 

A work was still required which should patiently and with arti- 
culate detail present to the English student the difficulties which 
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have seemed so formidable to continental critics, should estimate 
their character, and deal with them according to their intrinsic 
worth or worthlessness. This desideratum is supplied, and, to the 
honour of the Dissenters of England, by a professor of one of their 
theological institutions. 

The uses of such a work, direct and indirect, are manifold, among 
which may be mentioned the assistance it will render to the 
correction of those crude notions on inspiration, which, though 
happily less prevalent now than formerly, are still maintained in 
quarters where we might expect greater enlightenment. The 
views which are entertained on this subject by Dr. Davidson are 
substantially the same as have been advocated by Dr. Henderson 
and Dr. Pye Smith. They all agree in rejecting the doctrine of 
verbal inspiration, and in maintaining the only opinion which can 
be successfully defended, which can in any wise be harmonized 
with the psychological conditions of human freedom in the case of 
those who were inspired, and which is at all consistent with the 
phenomena apparent in citations in the New Testament from the 
Old, as well as in the formal variations which are made by the 
evangelists in narrating the discourses and incidental remarks of 
our Lord. It must be borne in mind by the advocates of verbal 
inspiration, that the question is not whether God could not in 
every case have so operated on the minds of prophets, apostles, 
and evangelists as to have imprinted there the very words which 
were to be transcribed on parchment for present and future gene- 
rations. The abstract possibility of such an influence is secured by 
the omnipotence of Jehovah. But we submit that the question is 
not what God could do at all. It is rather a question of probability 
or likelihood, and also of induction from the facts of the case. 

It is a question of probability or likelihood.—If it be a safe maxim 
in all philosophical inquiries, 


‘Nec Deus intersit nisi dignus vindice nodus,’ 


it is surely more rational to hold the latter of two hypotheses, one 
of whieh implies the temporary suspension or supersession of 
all the free and intelligent processes of mind—processes, be it 
remembered, which are fundamental distinctions of man—and 
the other secures the same substantial result in perfect harmony 
with psychological laws. Man must not be reduced to the 
condition of a machine without absolute necessity, and this 
necessity must be evinced and vindicated by the supporters of 
x2 
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yerbal inspiration,...The burden of proof rests on those who 
maintain an. interference. with, acknowledged laws, when the 
results. to be,accounted for demand no such abnormal _pro- 
cedure... We will yield to no one in our reverence for. the Sacred 
Scriptures; but when there is claimed for them a mode of com- 
munication which, howeyer much it may seem to establish their 
verity, degrades the human soul into the sheerest instrument, we 
must demur.. If it could be shown that the truth, which the pro- 
phets and apostles were instructed to proclaim in oral or written 
speech, was such as absolutely required new vocables for its trans- 
mission, then it is clear that verbal inspiration alone would meet 
the emergency. But even on the supposition that the prophets and 
apostles could comprehend truth thus subjectively given, still an equal 
measure of inspiration would be indispensable in the case of every 
man who was called to exercise an inéelligent faith in such a revela- 
tion. That the sacred writers were enabled, by supernatural influ- 
ence, (we should be thankful for a better word,) to perceive traths 
which transcended the vision of the unaided soul, we maintain ; 
but that, having comprehended these truths, they were mechanically 
directed to the very words in which they should be embodied, we 
deny—deny, because it was as easy for an apostle to speak or to 
write without mistake in his own language the will of God, as it 
was to tell where he was born, or from whom he received his 
education, It is to no purpose that the advocates of verbal inspira- 
tion urge in self-defence, that. unless both matter and form were 
given to the apostle, he might have selected a wrong word, for the 
conveyance of what he knew to be truth. We are not to be 
diverted by any such supposed possibility. Accepting the same 
method of reasoning, we may say that the amanuensis of Paul 
might make a mistake in the omission, or insertion, or indistinct 
formation, of a single letter ; or that if the first manuscript. were 
correct, the second copy of it might contain errors, and thus, on the 
supposition of the original document having perished, these errors 
would be as much perpetuated as if they had really fallen from the 
lips of Paul. Now, that some slight errors or variations existed in 
the early manuscripts we know; that a few might exist in the 
second copy is possible; that one should exist in that written by 
the apostle’s scribe is very unlikely; that the apostle himself should 
employ a wrong word is a supposition so improbable as to deserve 
the character of impossibility. We believe that the knowledge 
which the apostle possessed of Christian truth was as clear,as is 
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that of the mathematician ‘respecting ‘the square, the circle, or the 
ellipse; and that he as little needed inspiration to direct him in his 
choice of words wherein to convey Christian truth, as any man 
needs a similar inspiration for the expression of the simplest fact of 
consciousness—that he is cold or hot, sorry or sad. Until, there- 
fore, verbal inspiration can be shown to ‘be necessary, we shall 
maintain its antecedent improbability or unlikelihood. 

But we said that phenomena or facts were equally subversive of 


this theory. The following among other aegennals are aya 
against it by Dr. Pye Smith:— 


(1) ‘Itis attended with extreme difficulties, For example: in 2.4 or 
three of the evangelists we often find the same discourse or sentence of 
our Lord expressed by each in different words, though with the same ulti- 
mate sense. If, then, we demand a verbal inspiration, so as to give the 
exact words, and order of words, spoken by Jesus, in any one of these cases 
we destroy the possibility of it with respeet to the corresponding passage. + 

(2). ‘It deprives all. translations of their claim to the authority, of 
inspiration ; for, by the hypothesis, the original texts alone could possess 
that authority. Hence it would follow that the general body of Christians, 
who are under the necessity of depending on translations, are in fact desti- 
tute of any inspired Scriptures. This consequence will also reach’ still 
higher. As the discourses of our Lord were delivered) in the vernacular 
tongue of Judea, the recitals of them in the Greek gospels cannot be.in 
the very words which he used, but must be translations, On the other 
hand, the views of this subject which I have endeavoured to explain afford 
an abundant satisfaction to the reader of any fair translation of the Serip- 
tures, though it may fall very short of the beauty and energy of the origi- 
nal, that the Divine inspiration is not lost, that it lies not in the forms of 
letters and sounds of syllables, but in the things signified; and that this 
glorious quality of Divine and infallible assurance shines forth through 
even the disadvantages, which to some extent are perliaps unavoidable, 
of the secondary clothing, so to speak, which a version must wear. 

(3.) ‘It gives a serious weight to the otherwise nugatory objection 
against the certainty of the Scriptures from the existence of various read- 
ings. For no person, however well qualified, careful, and impartial in 
applying the rules of criticism, could assure himself, and still less could he 
satisfy others, that he had in every case ascertained with absolute certainty 
the one genuine reading. But if we regard the inspiration as attaching 
to the matter and sentiments rather than to the letters and syllables, the 
objection is effectually precluded. It is not in one instahee out of five 
hundred that the diversities of manuscripts and other authorities produce 
the smallest alteration in the sense, when duly considered. ‘Thus, in the 
general course, it is all the same, as to practical effect, which reading is 
accepted; and criticism is called to put forth its utmost strength only in 
those few cases in which the meaning is affected. "—Seripture ‘Tepuiniony to 
the Messiah, pp. 99, 100. Second edition. 
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The opinions of Dr. Davidson are stated in germ as follows:— 


‘ Was it [inspiration] an uniform, steadily operating, supernatural influ- 
ence to which the apostles were subject; or did it consist of Divine im- 
pulses, illapses, that came upon them at times more or less vividly? The 
former is the only correct account of it. It was a brightening up of all 
the faculties to an unusual elevation, so that they uniformly and infallibly 
prompted such utterances relative to Divine things as accorded with the 
will of the Most High. The influence from above, that acted thus con- 
stantly on the soul, exerted itself in perfect accordance with the usual 
operations of the mind. It formed a part of the inward man. It entered 
into the spiritual psychology. An apostle felt himself elevated by it at 
all times. He might have as well divested himself of his apostolic cha- 
racter and authority as of it. It constituted an essential and primary 
element in his apostleship. Hence it was a power acting dynamically, 
not mechanically.’—p. 78. 


The whole work is founded on the views of inspiration which we 
have just indicated and defended; and having put the reader in 
possession of the stand-point from which the learned professor 
views the writings of the New Testament, we may proceed to the 
analysis of the volume before us. It commences with the Acts of 
the Apostles, which suggests as topics for discussion :— 

I. The Authorship and Sources. II. The Credibility. ILI. Time 
and Place of Writing. IV. Genuineness and Integrity. V. The 
Writer’s leading Object. VI. Plan of the Work. VII. Chrono- 
logy. VIII. Original Language. IX. Contents. 

Respecting the first, the author gives his suffrage to the common 
opinion that Luke was the writer. The first ground which he 
alleges is the testimony of the early fathers and the Catholic 
church; the second consists of two branches of proof, the former of 
which establishes a unity of authorship for the whole book of the 
Acts, and the latter that this book and the third gospel have pro- 
ceeded from the same pen. Both positions are undeniably sustained 
by a large induction of internal characteristics, both of style and 
diction. 

We are glad to find that in the ‘Introduction’ no countenance 
is given to the baseless hypothesis which identifies Luke and Silas, 
Having satisfactorily demonstrated that Luke is the writer of the 
Acts, and refuted all the arguments which have been recently 
raised against this view, Dr. Davidson proceeds to the consideration 
of the question, whether or not he used written documents. This 
point rests for its determination wholly on the internal evidence 
of the book itself, since there is no information furnished by the 
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early writers and fathers of the church. There is no intimation, 
however slight and casual, from the historian (at least in the Acts) 
that he was dependent on written records for any portion of his 
narrative. Hence.the reader will be anxious to know the grounds 
on which Dr. Davidson: rests his conclusion that such records were 
actually employed. 

The following phenomena in the book indicate the employment 
of written sources by the author :— 


(1.) * While there is a substantial similarity of style and diction in the 
book, there is a perceptible difference between the first and last divisions of 
it. That similarity is so great as to warrant the belief that the whole pro- 
ceeded from the same author; while, on the other hand, the dissimilarity is 
generally acknowledged. The latter is of such a kind as to show, that the 
author was more dependent on external sources in the one case than in the 
other. It consists in the more Hebraistic cast of the first half. The latter 
is better and purer Greek. It is freer from Hebraisms. It is much less 
tinged with a Hebrew colouring. The differences between the two consist, 
however, in lexical more than grammatical peculiarities. 

‘ We are aware that this distinction between the former and latter parts 
of the book may be partly accounted for by facility of composition. The 
author’s style improved in proportion to the quantity written. But that 
consideration does not fully or satisfactorily explain the phenomenon in 
question, because the improvement in the same work could not be so 
marked or abrupt 

(2.) ‘ Traces of different sources are discernible here and there, Thus the 
thirteenth and fourteenth chapters, forming an entire and complete section, 
seem to be derived from the journal of a party directly concerned. Their 
commencement and form both favour this opinion. Thus the name Saul is 
not placed immediately after Barnabas, as it is at the close of the twelfth 
chapter, but last of all the names (xiii. 1, 2), pointing apparently to a 
different source from the preceding chapter. The form of the narrative, 
too, is like that of an epitomized one. There is little uniformity, for 
instance, in the account of Paul’s sojourn in different cities. Various parts 
of the original narrative must have been omitted, or considerably abbre- 
viated. If it proceeded frdm one of the missionaries themselves, as is most 
probable, there can be little doubt that Luke followed it faithfully, with 
slight variations, except in the way of abridgment. Again, at xix. 16, 
something seems to have been omitted which the historian might have 
given. Yet it would appear that he has furnished a very meagre extract 
from the source which was before him. The first atray of the received text 
should be dudorépwy, as Lachmann has it; and the latter adjective pre- 
supposes the knowledge of other circumstances on the part of the writer. 
Again, xi. 28, and xxi. 10, were drawn from different, independent sources, 
because Agabus is spoken of in the latter passage as if he had not been 
introduced before. 

‘There is also a want of pragmatical connexion between the eleventh 
and twelfth chapters that favours the same view. Perhaps the particulars 
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respecting the Apostle Peter, related in the latter chapter, were taken from 
a written life ofhim....., 

*(3.) * The book before us contains letters which must have been drawn 
from written sources. Thus, in xv. 23, 29, the genuineness of the Jerusalem 
epistle is obvious to thé most superficial reader. It bears the stamp of 
originality and unaltered: fidelity. 20. 

(4.) ‘The leading discourses and speeches occasionally prove that they 
were partially, at least, taken from written sources. Here we need only 
show, that whereas several of them were originally spoken in Aramean, 
Luke employed a version not made by himself. Thus Peter's address, at 
Jerusalem, contained in xi. 5—17, could not have been translated in the 
first instance by Luke, else he would not have had the imperfect juny, 
which is foreign to his style; nor domep xai, for which he has always 
kal. 

* But the character of the discourses themselves is the most probable 
argument i in favour of this sentiment. They are exactly suitable to the 
persons speaking. Not only the ideas, but the words—the style as well as 
the sequence, of thought; the construction of sentences as well as the 
theological views—accord with all that is known of the speakers from other 
sources, Originality and fidelity must be attributed to them; and such 
qualities could only be secured by the writer's access to authentic docu- 


(5.) ‘The preface of the Gospel favours this view. That preface belongs 
both to the Gospel and to the present work, which are parts of one whole— 
the first and second divisions of one history. If, then, as has been already 
explained, Luke availed himself of written documents in the former, it is 
probable that he did so in the latter. The separation of the two in the 
canon constitutes no good objection to this view of the preface to the 
Gospel. It is favoured also by the words ra memAnpohopnpéva ev jyiv 
mpaypara, which cannot well be restricted to a mere biography of Jesus. 
Had Luke intended to have described the object of the Gospel alone in these 
terms, they would have been less ambiguous. In that case, he would have 
expressed himself much more clearly, affirming that he was about to write 
concerning the doctrines and the deeds of Jesus... ... "—pp. 22—38. 


‘Hence the opinion of Dr. Davidson is substantially the same as 
that of Kuinoel. ‘Czterum Lucas fontibus suis ita est usus, ut 
non nudam rerum expositionem ex iis repeteret, sed narrationem 
omnem suam faceret, omittenda omitteret, aliunde eomperta, vel 
quoque ipse auditor et spectator fuerat, adjiceret.’—Vol. IV. Pro- 
legoniene, p- xix. 

The learned author now proceeds to the consideration of the 
second point, the credibility of the Acts. After having remarked 
on the honesty of Luke as an historian, he proceeds to specify the 
various coincidences between the Acts and the various epistles of 
Paul, following the same course as Paley in his'Hote Pauline. 
He then advances to the examination of the recent objections of 
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continental critics, which have been urged in the shape of inex- 
plicable difficulties, exaggerations, contradictions, errors, things 
doubtful and unsatisfactory, and traces of ignorance. We must 
refer the reader to the work itself, if. he would see the ease and 


triumphant success with which the lucubrations of our Teutonic 
brethren are demolished. 


"*In taking leave of this topic,’ says Dr. Davidson, ‘ we hesitate not to 
assert that the idea of the book being fabricated by a later unknown writer, 
with whatever motive he set about the task, involves the improbable, not to 
say the impossible, at every step. The fabricator must have had the Pauline 
epistles before him, and studied them with the most minute attention. After 
becoming intimately familiar with their contents, even to the smallest and 
apparently the most unimportant particulars, he sat down to write in such 
a way as to incorporate many notices derived from them with his materials. 
Here he needed consummate skill, lest the deception should be detected. 
The art demanded for the work was of the most refined and exquisite 
viature. Where did such a man appear in the early times of Christianity ? 
It is impossible to point to a phenomenon so marvellous as this. The 
wakefulness and talents of the person who palmed the history on his own 
generation, as the authentic production of Paul’s companion, must have 
been extraordinary. Not so constructed are the forgeries of that period. 
‘They are clumsy and inartificial, They have, therefore, been detected long 
ago by the test of fair criticism. But the Book of Acts has stood this test 
unshaken. It was reserved, indeed, for Hegelianism to expose its alleged 
pretensions—a species of hypercriticism which would soon reduce the 
genuine histories of all antiquity to nonentities or forgeries. But we are 
confident that the credibility of the Acts will be universally acknowledged 
long after the negative criticism has vanished away, like every temporary 
extravagance of unbridled reason, or rather of unbridled scepticism.’ 


The remaining points in connexion with the Acts are discussed 
with the same masterly ability and success which distinguish the 
treatment of the two that have been laid before our readers. 

The next chapter consists of an elaborate dissertation on the 
epistles, which occupies ninety pages. The points handled are 
such as connect themselves with the Apostle Paul. The writer 
inclines to the conjecture of Neander, that the origin of the appel- 
lation Saul may be from the verb ?8¥, fo ask, in allusion to the 
probable fact that he may have been a long-desired son, the child 
of many prayers. In early youth he was sent to Jerusalem, where 
he studied under Gamaliel, from whom he received a thorough 
Pharisaic education, which excited his jealousy and indignation 
against the promoters of the new religion, He was an interested 
spectator and abettor of that cruel assault. which ended, in the 
death of Stephen; and so stcdfast was his resolve to arrest the 
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progress of Christianity, that Jerusalem was a field too narrow for 
the display of his persecuting spirit, and he procured letters of 
authority which empowered him to go to Damascus, and bring the 
followers of Christ bound to Jerusalem. While on this i 
mission he was arrested in the manner described in the Acts of the 
Apostles. The account there given has, however, been subjected 
to the ordeal of the higher criticism which disdains everything 
that has the appearance of the supernatural; and the following 
extract will suffice to present our readers both with the results 
of that criticism, and the refutation of them which is given by our 
author 


‘In explaining the nature of the preceding transaction, different views 
have been advanced. Some have tried to expunge the supernatural. Others 
firmly maintain it. Neander and Olshausen think it possible that it may 
be accounted for by the operation of natural causes, but believe it to be 
exceedingly improbable. Assuredly the improbable rises to the height of the 
impossible. The naturalist interpreters, indeed, bring certain circumstances 
prominently into view as contributing to the inward change. The traveller 
to Damascus is represented as musing by the way on the mild disposition 
of Gamaliel. Weighty passages come up to his recollection. The doctrine, 
life, and conduct of the Christians are remembered. The image of the 
dying Stephen, whose countenance was illumined with the rays of incipient 
glory, presents itself to his excited spirit in vivid form. A struggle had 
been awakened in his breast. A conflict had taken place within him. The 
impression previously made, but forcibly repressed, was mightily increased 
by the recollection of these past scenes and circumstances, so that a very 
small external cause was sufficient to complete the mental process by effect- 
ing full conviction. An outward phenomenon did happen. As he journeyed 
in the narrow valley enclosed on either side by mountain ranges, lightning 
and thunder surprised him. He looked upon the appearance as an omen 
from above, and his excited mind, within which a.conflict had been going 
on, found vent in a decided spiritual crisis. An entire change took place 
in his ideas and feelings. He turned at once and for ever to an opposite 
course of thought and action. 

‘The mythic explanation proceeds farther than the naturalist. It disre- 
gards all the historic details of the narrative, resolving the entire transac- 
tion into an internal influence on the mind of Paul, which took the orien- 
tal form of a theophany. The strong impressions he had received from 
the infant Christian community carried an ardent mind, that had long 
striven against them, toa pitch of exaltation which ended in a christophany, 
and an entire change of sentiment. Thus the objective is stripped off, 
leaving nothing except the crisis of an inward conflict in the fiery spirit 
of the apostle. 

‘ Both explanations coincide in rejecting the external objective appear- 
ance of the real Christ, though the one tries to retain as historical the phe- 
nomena of the light and voice. Both resolve the entire transaction into 
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the result of natural causes. The mythic, however, is the more consistent, 
because it fairly carries out the naturalist principle to its legitimate results, 
If the objective appearance of the real Christ be denied, there is no rea- 
son why the other historical details, which have no better claim to objec- 
tive reality, should be maintained. They too should be reduced to the 
subjective, or be regarded as the mere drapery of the narrative, serving no 
other purpose than the presentation of an idea in the exaggerated style of 
the Orientals. 

‘ Any explanation which resolves the whole into the effect of natural causes 
and influences is quite improbable. The fiery zealot had not embarked in 
the cause of persecution for the first time. He had been already engaged 
in it for a season. And the longer he was so employed, the less likely was 
it that he should be brought to an entire renouncement of his sentiments by 
natural means. He had been in some measure inured to the work. At 
the commencement of it, the revolution in question would have been easier 
in the natural course of events. It is true that the forgiving love of Ste- 
phen was fitted to make a serious impression on the spectators; but furious 
enemies are not wont to be moved by the patient meekness of their victims. 
How often does the fanaticism of the former become wilder and less scru- 
pulous in opposition to the apparent helplessness of the latter! The change 
seems to have been sudden. Gradual preparation does not correspond to 
the character of the man. He was too impetuous at that time to be the 
subject of those influences which are arbitrarily assumed. He had taken 
a decided part in opposing Christianity. His fiery energy had been thrown 
into the work. He was not of a contemplative cast of mind, but bold and 
resolute in his measures. Such persons are converted by a powerful and 
sudden process. They are effectually changed at once. That Paul had 
been striving to repress an inward conflict between older and later impres- 
sions is utterly improbable. Hence we must look beyond natural means 
to the extraordinary and supernatural. 

‘Those who take the latter view are divided in sentiment as to the real 
nature of the phenomenon, some believing that the whole was a vision, 
others that it partook of the external as well as the internal. Either view 
of the subject has several particulars in its favour. That it was wholly 
subjective—the Deity influencing the apostle’s spirit in an extraordinary 
mode, so that the appearance and voice of Christ were vividly revealed to 
the internal self-consciousness—may be inferred from the fact, that as the 
light shone round about him he fell to the ground, and heard the voice. 
When he rose up, he found his sight affected. If, therefore, he saw and 
heard the phenomena as he lay on the ground, they must have been in- 
ternal. But the participle of the aorist, mecoy, as Tholuck has well re- 
marked, need not be restricted to time, as though it meant after he had 
fallen, but may equally refer to mode.* 

‘Two circumstances in particular lead us to believe that the external 
senses of the apostle as well as his mind were affected by the phenomena 
described. An impression was made on his companions by something ex- 
ternal. They saw the light, Acts xxii. 9; they heard the sound, Acts ix. 7. 


* Vermischte Schriften. Zweyter Theil. p, 291. 
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Besides, Paul adduces as an evidence of his apostleship, that he had seen 
Christ, 1 Cor. ix. 1. This was  ensential to the office.’ —pp. 71—74. 


After some ‘Temarks, on the time. and manner in which Paul 
received ‘his knowledge of Christian doctrine, he proceeds to give 
a detailed account: of the..travels of the great apostle; then he 
endeavours to estimate the quality and extent of his education, 
after. which we are led into the arcana of his natural temperament 
and character, With reference to the long-debated question whe- 
ther any of Paul’s epistles have been lost, the writer (and in our 
opinion with the most satisfactory evidence) concludes in the 
affirmative. After some admirable remarks on the apostle’s style 
and diction, our author proceeds to the analysis of the epistles, 
observing the order in which they occur in the received version, 
As a specimen of the topics which such an analysis embraces, we 
may present the following :— 

I, Origin of the Church of Rome. II. Persons of whom, the 
Church was composed, III. Time and Place of writing, . IV. The 
Apostle’s object, V. The Language. VI. The Integrity. VIL. 
Authenticity. VIII. Contents. 

The length to which this review has already extended will pre- 
vent us from entering into any minute criticism of the mode in 
which Dr. Davidson has acquitted himself in those parts of 
his remarks on the epistles which have already appeared. We 
had indicated several points for comment, which, for the present, 
we must omit. Let us, however, refer the reader to the analysis 
of the Roman epistle, in which the apostle’s course of thought 
is beautifully and clearly presented; also, to the interesting dis- 
cussion relative to the four parties in the church at Corinth. We 
specify these because they exhibit the learned author in all his 
strength. And now we take leave of a work, not perfect, it is 
true, but incomparably superior to any kindred publication in 
ourlanguage. We are truly thankful that, amid deep and heart- 
rending sorrow, Dr. Davidson has been enabled to complete 
the second volume; and it is our prayerful hope that, as soon 
as the difficulty of the task will permit, the remaining volume 
will appear, distinguished by all the care, and, research, and aie 
which mark its tod oi 
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III. 
itis GERMAN SACRED ORATORY.—No. II. 
Dis HEINRICH LEONHARD HEUBNER, OF, WITTENBERG, 


pana speak of Germany. as it was before the great 
uptirnings and’ overturnings of the last two years — Germany 
delights in civic, communal, provincial, and national fétes, com- 
memorations, and congratulations. For ourselves, we must own 
to something of a weakness in fayour of these things, where they 
have a rational occasion, and are conducted in a rational manne 
We have grave doubts, for example, as to whether the*band” of 
honest Englishmen who met at Wantage some little’ time ‘agé, 1 
commemorate the existence, the princely virtues, and the onal 
deeds of the Saxon Alfred, and, if not to discharge, at least to 
acknowledge the debt which posterity owes, under heaven, to that 
distinguished name, were not, to say the least, quite as commend- 
ably and quite as profitably employed, as the grown-up babies of 
both sexes who congregate, every ninth of November, to stop the 
traffic of the city, and to gaze upon the horn-book wonders and 
the ‘antiquated glories of a Lord Mayor’s Show. Be this as it 
may—and granting, moreover, that at commemorations all talkers 
are not necessarily wise, nor all rejoicers perfectly sober-minded, 
any more than these characteristics will be found to apply to all 
the passers through Temple-Bar within any given hour on any 
given day of the year,—still, we have, on more than one occasion 
of the kind, ‘ rejoiced with them that did rejoice,’ and felt ourselves 
none the worse—rather, we think, the better—for having done so. 

Our last specimen was an ‘academical oration, brought forth at 
one of these festive seasons. We' tow present our readers with a 
popular sermon, delivered upon the same occasion ; having before 
our eyes, it 'is true, the fear of being charged, in Some quarters, 
with tediousness and monotony ; but braving this’ possible objec- 
tion, in order that we may afford’ our’ ‘readers an opportunity of 
comparing the manner in which the same general subject” was 
treated before two different classes of hearers. The occasivin, a8’thé 
reader knows, was the tercentenary of Luther’s death. It may be 
proper to observe, that the principal celebration of this event was 
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held at Wittenberg.* The King of Prussia, with one or two of his 
brothers, went the day before from Berlin, and was present at all 
the leading services of the day. Certain preparatory rejoicings 
took place on the evening of the 17th. At six o’clock on the 
morning of the 18th, the music of a sacred chorale, played by an 
orchestra of large wind-instruments,t resounded from the tower of 
the Stadt-Kirche—the large town-church, in which Luther was 
accustomed most frequently to preach. At half-past eight, this 
building was filled with an audience drawn together from almost 
every part of Germany; and after a brief, special devotional service, 
Dr. Heubner delivered the sermon of which a translation is pre- 
sented below. At eleven, a congregation assembled in the Schloss- 
Kirche; the same, to the doors of which Luther affixed his Theses, 
and in which his ashes, with those of his faithful friend and fellow- 
labourer Melanchthon, still repose.t The students of the Preacher- 
Seminary formed a group around the grave of the Reformer. Dr. 
Schmieder, Professor of Theology, and Second Director of the 
Seminary, took up his position in the midst of this group, and 
delivered a second sermon, in which he sought to show that Luther 


was entitled, in at least an equal degree with the devoted Boniface, 
to be honoured as the Apostle of the German nation.§ In the 


* Our statement is based, not upon personal observation, but upon the 
testimony of the Berlin papers, and of a German friend who was an eye- 
witness of the scenes described above. 

¢ Wind-instruments—and one is tempted to add, noise of any kind that 
can be called musical—are at a premium on these occasions. The writer, 
after having attended the University féte in the morning, went in the even- 
ing to the Nicolai-Kirche, which was crammed to excess, the magistracy of 
Berlin forming part of the congregation. There was a powerful organ; 
the people (probably some 2500 in number) sang in unison, and not very 
far from the top of their voices; and yet they must needs have a double row 
of the largest kind of trumpets and trombones to help them! The effect, 
though striking, was certainly anything but celestial. 

t The Schloss-Kirche, as its name implies, was formerly the chapel of 
the Electoral Palace. It is now the Church of the Garrison. Luther is 
buried almost immediately under the spot where the pulpit used to stand in 
his day. It is now behind the communion-table, affixed to a tawdry altar- 
sereen. The graves of Luther and Melanchthon are in a sort of trans- 
verse aisle, which divides the body of the church into two parts. The 
Electors Frederick the Wise and John the Stedfast are buried under the 
chancel. 

§ Dr. Schmieder is a learned and pious man. We should say, from the 
little we have seen of him, that his character possesses more of the might 
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course of the afternoon, an appropriate selection of sacred music 
was performed in the same church. About six o’clock in the even- 
ing, Dr. Heubner, who is decidedly an orator for the masses, took 
his stand in front of the large bronze statue of Luther in the 
Market-Place, and thus, in the open air, in the presence of assem- 
bled thousands, delivered a pointed, lively, and energetic address, 
in which he claimed the homage of every class and every individual - 
in that mixed multitude, for the truth of which Luther had been 
the faithful and unfaltering witness. On the following Sunday, 
February 22nd, which happened to be the tercentenary of Luther’s 
funeral, he addressed a sermon more especially to his; own parish- 
ioners, (many of whom, no doubt, had been unable to attend the 
previous services,) in which he forcibly urged the claims of Luther’s 
memory and Luther’s faith upon them. And thus ended a solemn 
commemoration which we cannot believe to have been wholly in 
vain; albeit subsequent events have fearfully disclosed the extent 
to which the old) German virtues of honesty, constancy, love of 
order, and veneration for things truly venerable, have been under- 
mined or perverted by the self-vaunted Apostles of Progress and 
Fraternity. But indiscriminate censure is neither wise nor true; 
and, (though our Teuton brethren, truly, are well able to defend 
themselves,) we never see or hear it applied to them, in particular, 
without a mixture of shame and of indignation; just because we 
cherish a conviction, both mature and profound, that Germany, in 
its distinctive individuality as a nation, and not merely on the 
ground of certain exceptional cases, is greatly worthy of our love. 
Earth’s richest fields grow weeds as well as grain; but shall the 
luxuriance, the motley and flaunting colours of the one, make us 
blind to the abundance and the excellence of the other? The 
great Lord of the Harvest has still a heritage in the land of 
Luther; a heritage the extent of which, as well as its importance 
for the future development of the human race, may be far greater 
' than most of us are prepared to believe. 

A word or two as to the personal history of Dr. Heubner. 
Heinrich Leonhard Heubner was born June 2, 1780, at Lauter- 
bach, in the Saxon Erzgebirge, or mining district. In 1793 he 


of gentleness and amiability, than of that energy which sweeps along, 
directly and resistlessly, to the attainment of its end. He is a respectable 


preacher ; but though his discourse is now lying before us, we cannot afford 
space for an abstract. 
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went to the gymnasium at Schulpforta, and, after a thorough 
philological training, removed, in 1799, to the University of Wit- 
tenberg (since absorbed in that of Halle). In 1805 he qualified 
as a lecturer; became, in 1807, Adjunct of the philosophical 
faculty ; in 1808 Diaconus (Assistant-Minister) at the Stadt- 
Kirche ; and in 1811, without resigning the latter office, extra- 


- ordinary Professor of Theology. His zeal and diligence in that 


time of trouble were exemplary. He continued his lectures, after 
the members of the University had most of them been dispersed, 
until just before the battle of Dennewitz in September, 1813; 
and during the siege of the town in 1813—14, his labours in the 
pulpit were signally beneficial. Upon the establishment of the 
Preacher-Seminary in 1817, he became Co-director and Ephorus 
of that Institution; and after the death of the elder Nitzsch in 
1832, he sueceeded to the Chief Directorship of the Seminary, and 
to the ecclesiastical superintendence of the district. It is said that 
his. labours. in the training of preachers have been followed by a 
large measure of success. In his theology, Dr. Heubner is a 
decided adherent of the old, thorough-going Supernaturalism, and 
is generally regarded as one of the most respectable living repre- 
sentatives of the strictly Lutheran system of doctrine. This tend- 
ency “has led him to entertain, and in some of his writings to 
express, a dislike to modern biblical criticism. In short, he is a 
theological conservative. Theology needs, in order to its vitality 
and growth, the co-existence and the proper adjustment of a con- 
servative and a progressive element ; and nowhere, perhaps, is this 
principle more heartily recognised than in Germany. Neander, 
for example, must certainly be reckoned as belonging to the move- 
ment party; but this does not interfere with his friendship towards 
Heubner,—for whom, in a dedication which does honour to both, 
he has borrowed from Luther an apt designation,—Theologus non 
gloria, sed crucis. 

We have already adverted to Dr. Heubner’s popularity as a 
preacher.* This is doubtless one of the most important aspects of 


_* Qur readers will bear in mind that we do not profess to present them 
with models, but only with specimens, of preaching. Abhorring and ayvoid- 
ing all, invidious comparisons, we may at least be permitted to state our 
impression, that the preachers of our own country and of Germany may yet 
learn much from each other, and that, setting aside the examples of distin- 
guished excellence in both cases, the ordinary popular preaching of Ger- 
many is at least as far from perfection as that of England. 
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his usefulness. His literary productions 2 are not, so far as our 
knowledge extends, either yery numerous or very important. 
Occasional sermons,—new and improved editions of a few standard 
works,—and his ‘ Interpretatio Miraculorum Novi Testamerti His- 
torico-Grammatica,’ (Wittenberg, 1807,) are all that need be 
mentioned here. 

W. 


A‘ SERMON, 
Preached i in the Stadt-Kirche, Wittenberg, February 18th, 1846, 
IN THE NAME OF JESUS.* 

* None of us liveth to himself, and none dieth to himself. If we 
live, we live to the Lord; if we die, we dieto the Lord. Therefore, 
whether we live or die, we are the Lord’s.’ (Rom. xiv. 7, 8.) 

Gop gives us to-day a glorious day of festival; a day which may 
become to you all, from the highest even to the lowest, a day of 


* A great diversity exists among the preachers of Germany as to the 
manner of commencing their discourses; and the same diversity is often 
found to characterize the practice of the individual. My opportunities of 
observation have been for the most part confined to the Evangelical Church 
of Prussia; but I believe that the remarks contained in this note will be 
found to be substantially true in a wider application. In Prussia, at all 
events, the clergyman enjoys but little of what may be called liturgical 
liberty, except in connexion with the sermon. This part of the service may 
be commenced, or closed, with extempore prayer, the reciting of a hymn, or 
indeed in any way the preacher chooses; with respect to the rest of the 
morning service, {the principal service of the day), the Rubric is not very 
elastic. For the afternoon, however, (and for the evening, where an even- 
ing service is held, which is very rarely the case), there is no formal Liturgy; 
the officiating minister may either pray extempore, or use some of the 
general forms provided in the Prayer-Book for ordinary and special occa- 
sions, as he thinks proper. 

In the year 1846, I was at Dresden in what is called Passion Week, 
when the almost daily services furnished me with repeated opportunities of 

_ observing the practice of the strictly Lutheran Church of Regal Saxony. 
It seemed to be the custom for the preacher to commence with a general 
introduction,—much in the same way as Dr. Heubner has dotie in the 
specimen here presented,—and then, before announcing his text, to spend 
two or three minutes in silent prayer; the whole assembly, meanwhile, 
responding to his exhortation and following his example. There are traces 
of the same practice in some of Nitzsch’s earlier sermons, which were 
printed before the union of the Lutheran and Reforaied Churches in 
Prussia.—Tr. 
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grace and salvation, (God grant that it may!) provided you will 
receive it, not as a day of show and spectacle, but as a day of 
earnest awakening, and will make the prophet’s call (Zech. ii. 13) 
the watchword of the day—‘ Be silent, all flesh, before the Lord, 
for he hath arisen out of his holy habitation.’ Let all that is 
within us keep silence, and bow with cordial reverence before him. 
How is it possible that a funeral celebration should not put us into 
a serious frame of mind? How have you felt, when you have stood 
by the death-bed of a great and dear departed one, when the image 
of death has come before you at so brief a distance? To day, also, 
should such thoughts of death come before your souls ; for this day 
summons us to the death-bed of Dr. Martin Luther. Try to 
picture to yourselves the early morning-hours of this day ; approach, 
in spirit, to the place where he slumbers,—surrounded by wailing 
children, by sorrowing friends, honoured by the tears of princes. 
The light of his life has expired; the lamp in Israel is extin- 
guished; the mighty power of the warrior for the faith is broken ; 
the mouth of the Evangelic witness is closed ; the tabernacle which 
served the forceful spirit as its organ, is unsouled; its earthly day- 
work is accomplished; the spirit, ravished from earth, is carried 
up into a higher world; the Lord hath called his servant away. 
The tidings of this death quickly make their way through the 
German territories, — aye, beyond the boundaries of Germany,— 
exciting, in the one party, a premature, malicious jubilation, and 
im the other, sorrow and anxiety. Back to this hour is it that we 
have to transfer ourselves to-day. What else than a serious frame 
of mind could possibly take possession of us? At sight of the cold 
shudderings of death, the spirit is accustomed to grow serious; the 
circumstance warns us to think of our own end, and of the judg- 
ment that awaits us. 

Serious enough was such a death, worthy that the remembrance 
thereof should be maintained. If the ancient Christians did honour 
to the death of their martyrs, and solemnly celebrated their anni- 
versaries, why should not the death of this man—who, it is true, 
was not outwardly a martyr, but who led a long life of martyrdom— 
be counted worthy of a similar honour ?—We are not the first, 
moreover, who have engaged in this death-commemoration; our 
forefathers did the same, a hundred, two hundred years ago. Let 
us look back, and see in what temper of mind it was possible for 
them to observe this day. They could not give themselves up toa 
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perfect, untroubled joy. The year 1646—it belongs to the period 
when the incurable schism between the Romish and Evangelical 
Churches had fully broken out into flames of war, when, thirty 
years long, Germany was engaged in tearing out her own entrails,— 
a period at which, it is true, negociations had already long been 
entered upon with a view to peace, but the conflict was still going 
on, and it could not yet be seen what results the peace was likely 
to bring with it for the Evangelical Church. And in the year 
1746—although peace was extending its blessings over these 
regions of our fatherland—yet precisely in Saxony, the cradle of 
the Reformation, there could not but be a damp cast upon the 
general joy. For nearly fifty years had passed away since sove- 
reign princes of the noble Saxon house, under whose protection 
the Evangelical faith had been reared, fostered, and strengthened, 
had fallen away from this faith again; and, following the example 
of his father, even the heir to the throne, forgetful of his former 
vow, resisting the entreaties and the tears of a faithful, pious 
mother,* attached himself to the enemies of the Evangelical doc- 
trine, and, for the sake of an earthly crown, gave up that heavenly 
one which is promised to such as are stedfast in the faith (Rev. 
ii. 10). O how must this have pained all faithful Evangelical 
Christians, disturbed the jubilee festivity, and mingled drops of 
bitter sadness in the cup of joy,—that the people must needs 
rejoice without their sovereign! And now, a century later, are 
we able, in the year 1846, to divest ourselves of ail melancholy 
thoughts? An Evangelic-Lutheran heart cannot do so, when it 
sees the memory, indeed, of this venerable father in the faith 
honoured, his name panegyrized, but the faith of this hero of the 
faith cast away as an antiquated relic of the past,—the confession 
of this faith reviled, imperilled,—the name of Luther abused by 
false friends, who boast that they are his genuine followers, and 
yet scoff at his doctrine ; aye, to whom it. would be perfectly agree- 
able, if we celebrated this festival for the purpose of finally and 
with due honour carrying Luther and his doctrine to the grave 


* The affecting letter of Queen Christiana Eberhardina of Poland, con- 
sort of King Augustus L., (born Margravine of Brandenburg-Culmbach), 
addressed to her son, the Electoral Prince Frederick Augustus, on account 
of his going over to the Romish Church, about the year 1713, is to be found 
in the ‘Mannichfaltigkeiten’ (Varieties) of Friedrich Carl, Baron Von 
Miser (Ziirich, 1796), vol. ii. p. 115—126. 
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altogether. Our jubilee-festival, too, might well be disturbed by 
such a fact as this. 

But it shall not. It suits not with the place that joy should 
be interrupted here ; rather ought we to be raised, strengthened, 
animated. And this is especially m our power on the present 
occasion, since this festival is distinguished by a manifestation of 
interest, on the part of both natives and strangers, such as never 
occurred before; since the commemorations of the preceding cen- 
turies cannot be compared with ours; yea, and since our festival 
is dignified by the presence of a witness and participant towards 
whom ail our hearts beat in sympathy, and for whom our sup- 
plications ascend in this house of prayer. Yes, even the event of 
the day must serve to elevate us; it needs but a reference to 
Luther’s end, to transport our minds into a higher, a more joyful 
frame. It is necessary that the end of a Christian should crown 
his life, should furnish the proof that his faith was of the right 
kind, that his heart was in a state of grace and in possession of 
peace. And this is what we behold in the case of Luther. And 
thus then do we purpose, at the present time, on the day which 
summons us to Luther’s death-bed, to contemplate, for our own 
edification, his blessed end. Thereunto may the Lord grant us 
his grace and blessing ! 

Text: Revevation xiv. 13. ‘J heard a voice from heaven saying 
to me, write, Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord, from hence- 
forth. Yea, the Spirit saith, that they rest from their labour ; for 
their works follow them.’ 

It is‘a voice from heaven which we here perceive, and one which 
is intended to elevate us to heaven. For, to what other end do we 
celebrate this festival, than that we may be sent to heaven to learn 
how we too, one day, may have a blessed end? It is in this way 
that we fall in with the mind of Luther, who sought nothing 
more than to be a guide to Christ. Suppose, now, we put the 
question—Who is worthy to speak, to-day, in commemoration of 
this man, and who to listen? the privilege falls exclusively to those 
who, like Luther, are conscious of a heart-fellowship with Christ. 
Where this is wanting, it is impossible that there should be either 
a true sympathy in the listener, or a true joyousness in the 
preacher; it must be a painful sort of thing for the latter, just as 
it would be if he had to preach a funeral sermon for a man in 
whom he had never had perfect confidence. Thus, then, we must 
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needs desire for ourselves an audience composed of such as are of 
one heart and of one soul with him, the perfected. Them will the 
memory of Luther conduct to heaven; they will learn the lesson, 
how they, too, may one day find a blessed departure. In order 
to this, let us take as a subject of meditation, 


Luther's blessed end. 


We have, I. To procure to ourselves, from his history, a full 
assurance with regard to the fact ; but also, 

II. To appropriate to our own hearts the edifying influence 
which it is adapted to exert upon them. 

’ May the God of all grace, who alone is able to bless us in life 
and in death, crown this hour also with a blessing by means of 
his word! Amen. 

I. We are to dwell in contemplation on the blessed end of that 
beloved man of God, Dr. Martin Luther. What is it that con- 
stitutes a blessed end? The world makes no difficulty about the 
matter ; it is liberal with its beatifications. The Christian knows 
that something more is necessary thereunto than the multitude 
imagine. The great matter of concern is not the mere moment 
of death—this is but a point, which is scarcely capable of being 
apprehended ; the great thing is, the state of mind in which death 
finds the man, and the condition into which death transfers him. 
We ascribe a blessed end to those, concerning whom we have a 
settled assurance that they enter, through death, into eternal life, 
into the heavenly glory ; that they are raised to a state in which 
their souls are perfectly happy, in which all their wants are 
satisfied, in which, redeemed from all outward and inward suffer- 
ing, they stand in thé most intimate tellowship with God, and now 
actually possess and enjoy that grace, that love of God, which 
before they could only believe and hope for; that they are able to 
say, ‘Lam with God, and in his kingdom, united with his 
children.’ Thus are they blessed, who die in the Lord. They are 
not those who, in their last moments, in the anguish of death, 
and nigh unto despair, hastily look about them in search. of 
Christ, after whom they have never made an inquiry before,— 
not thus was it with Luther: but they are those who have 
already, previously, lived in faith upon Christ, who have embraced 
him with their whole heart, so that he has been their One and 
All,—not a distant being, but the very nearest and most confidential 
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of all, looking into their hearts, and they obtaining an insight 
into his, so that he has been the source of their life, so that 
they have placed their sole reliance upon him and upon the re- 
demption through his blood, and have received strength therefrom 
to follow him in the process of sanctification, and to walk in his 
footsteps ; and who now, their end approaching, have been able 
to lay themselves wholly in his arms. This is what is meant by 
dying in the Lord. Thus we find it to have been with our father 
in the faith, Luther. Christ was his life, Christ his consolation, 
Christ his strength and his aim, and he possessed a faith in 
Christ which nothing could shake—a love towards him to which no 
other love was equal. Therefore did he testify, ‘ Yea, truly doth 
it become and remain an easy and joyous death, when a man 
hath knowledge of the crucified and risen Christ, and comforteth 
himself with the thought of his victory and his resurrection.’* 
A faith like this, in which his whole life had its root, could not 
forsake him even in death. Now, when it was necessary to prove 
his faith, in the face of death, when the enemy was pursuing his 
life, now did it become manifest how this faith strengthened him, 
and aided him to overcome death, sin, and the devil. The faithful 
friends that were about him give testimony as to the nature of 
his last confessions, as to the ground upon which his whole 
reliance was based. Had any one of these ventured to go before 
his dying bed, and to talk to him about the great works he had 
accomplished, about his merits in relation to the church, and about 
what worthiness belonged to him, what a right he had to blessed- 
ness, he would have turned himself away from the man with in- 
dignation ; nay, he would have ordered such miserable comforters 
to depart from him. But none of them did this, for they knew 
him ; they presented him with consolations of an altogether dif- 
ferent kind ; they directed his attention to the saying, ‘God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only-begotten Son, that all who 
believe in him should not be lost, but should have eternal life.’ 
And he himself expressed the same thing in his last prayers, both 
in that which he offered on the day before his departure, and in 
the last of all, where he prayed, ‘O my heavenly Father, One God, 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, thou God of all consolation, 
I thank thee that thou hast revealed to me thy dear Son Jesus 


* Mathesii Predigten, (Niirnberg, 1580). Sermon 14, fol. 173 a. 
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Christ, in whom I believe, whom I have preached and confessed, 
whom I have loved and praised, whom the hateful Pope and all the 
godless dishonour, persecute, and blaspheme. I entreat, thee, my 
Lord Jesus Christ, let my poor soul be commended unto thee. 
O heavenly Father, although I must needs forsake this body, and 
be torn away from the present life, yet I know of a surety that I 
shall abide for ever with thee, and no man is able to tear me out 
of thy hands.’* Then he recited in prayer the passage, ‘ God so 
loved the world,’ &c., and from Psalm lIxviii. 21, ‘We have 
a God who giveth help, and a Lord, the Lord, who delivereth from 
death ; and when Justus Jonas and Michael Ceelius called out to 
him with a loud voice, ‘ Reverend father, are you determined to 
die in stedfast reliance upon Christ, and upon the doctrine which 
you have preached?’ he said, in such a manner that it could be 
distinctly heard, ‘Yea!’ and sealed his faith with this saying. 
Thus died he in the Lord. If there has been any one since the 
time of the apostles, with regard to whom we may cherish a positive 
assurance that he died in faith on Jesus Christ, this is the man; 
this faith prepared for him a blessed end—and that, too, at once. 
‘ Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord, from henceforth ;? they 
are not to go through long and painful processes of purification ; 
they are purified by the blood of Jesus ; they are to be blessed 
from henceforth, just as the Lord made promise to the believing 
malefactor, ‘To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.’ It may 
be regarded, moreover, as an especial favour, that the Lord called 
him away at the particular place, and at the particular time, at 
which his departure occurred. It was at Eisleben that he died; in 
the place of his birth, his home, where he had once lived through 
the innocent years of his childhood; by way of token, as it were, 
that he was soon to enter into his true, into the heavenly home, 
that he should now enter upon his second childhood, a life amongst 
the children of God, in childlike love and delight, in the presence 
of God, the Heavenly Father,—for he, this hero of the faith, was as 
a little child before the Lord. It was a mercy, too, that the time 
was determined as it was. When wasit that he died? At a time 
when there was yet peace. He had prayed that it might be so. 
‘I pray God for a merciful season [Stiindleint], that he will be 


* Luther's Werke, ed. Walch, vol. xxi. Appendix, p. 287; or in Keil’s 
Life, vol. iv. pp. 266, 268. 
+ Literally, ‘little hour.’ The expression is still used by pious Germans, 
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pleased to take me hence, and not suffer me to see the misery 
which must needs pass over Germany.’* And he had himself, in 
a prophetic spirit, foretold that he should die in peace, before the 
commencement of the calamity and misery which should pass over 
Germany ;+ and his request was granted to him. God spared 
him the sorrow of being an eye-witness of the war which broke 
out that very same year, and invaded his native country; and of 
the lamentable fate of his beloved sovereign, John Frederick the 
Magnanimous, who fell into an ignominious captivity, but who 
would not purchase his earthly crown with the loss of the heavenly 
one.t How would Luther have grieved if he had been obliged 
to live to see this! And what would have become of him, when 
the haughty emperor foreed his way into our own Wittenberg? 
Melanchthon was allowed to remain in quiet ;§ but Luther—? 
on whose very ashes his infuriated enemies would gladly have 
avenged themselves? © what a mercy it was that the Lord had 
called him away before! so that in him, too, the saying was ful- 
filled, ‘The righteous are taken away before the calamity’ 
(Isaiah lvii. 1). This has often been the experience of the godly, 
as of Hezekiah (2 Kings xx. 19), and of Josiah (2 Kings xxii. 20) ; 
so too, once upon a time, of Ambrose, before Italy was devastated 
by the Goths and Vandals ; and of Augustine, before his besieged 
city fell into the power of the foe. Yea, ‘the death of his saints 
is accounted precious in the sight of the Lord’ (Psalm exvi. 15). 
‘The Spirit saith that they rest from their labour. The life of 
a man, not to say of a Christian, is labour. Luther’s life was 
labour—great, wearisome, strenuous labour ; conflicts, distresses— 
not days of ease. Had he never, then, in the course of ‘his life, 
moments of blessedness? It would be contrary to the truth if 
we were to make such an assertion. Nay, he felt the love of his 
God and Saviour, he often described and lauded it ; for any one 
who had not felt God’s love, who had not bathed in the ocean of. 


at least by the more old-fashioned among them, with a specific reference to 
the hour of death.—Tr. 

* Werke, x. 531. + Werke, i. 263. 

{ See his noble Christian Confession before Charles V.in Bretschneider’s 
Corpus Reformat. vii. 167. 

§ This needs to be corrected, in so far that Melanchthon, as well as the 
other Professors, had left Wittenberg before the Siege. See Ratzenberger’s 
Geheime Geschichte, by Strobel, p. 69. 
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this love, would not have known what life, what love is, and would 
have had not a single pulsation of love towards God. He felt the 
grace of his Lord: how could he have served him, how could he 
have borne testimony to him as he did, if he had not had his 
standing in that grace? He experienced the comfort of the Holy 
Ghost ; for without this comfort he would have succumbed in the 
conflict, and been undone. To this he often testified, in childlike 
simplicity. ‘Though the world,’ said he, ‘despises a preacher 
of the gospel, yet is he nobly regarded in the sight of God. Be- 
cause I believe in Jesus Christ, I shall have one who will honour 
me; for my honour and adornment are the Lord’s, whose name 
is Christ. I would rather that the angel Gabriel should look upon 
me with gladness for a single moment, than that ten kings should 
think highly of me and show me all manner of respect. But now, 
not only do Gabriel and other angels look upon me as a precious 
jewel, for this reason, that I believe in Christ and diligently teach 
his Word, but they also laud and praise and wonder at me; with 
which I am very well content.’* ‘ What is it to me if the world 
does call me a devil, provided I know that God calls me his angel? 
Let the world call me a seducer as long as it will; in the mean 
time God calls me his faithful servant and domestic, the angels 
call me their fellow, the saints call me their brother, believers call 
me their father, miserable souls call me their saviour, the ignorant 
call me their light, and God says Yea thereto, says that it is so,—. 
the angels, too, together with all creatures: why, then, what has 
the world gained by me? what great damage has it done me ?’t 
These were cheerful gleams of sunshine in Luther’s inward life, 
and the deep ground of his heart was the assurance of his state 
of grace. But this deep back-ground of the soul is often obscured 
by the clouds of passion, of conflict, of assault. Luther found it 
so. His life was one continuous, severe labour. It was not 
activity, considered in itself, that made it so; labour must have 
been a necessity to a nature so vehement in its energy ; he would 
not have been able to endure life without labour; but what made 
his life hard was the labour of the conflicts, the assaults which he 
had to endure. The prediction of the prophet (Isa. liii. 11), with 
regard to the Messiah, ‘ Because his soul hath travailed, he shall 
see his desire, and have the fulness [thereof ],’ was coincidently 


* Luther on Psalm xlv. 9; Werke, v. 577, 578... + Werke, x. 495. 
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applicable to Luther. His travail was soul-travail ; a travail which 
often brought heavy griefs and sorrows upon his soul; assaults 
from without and from within. Into what conflicts did his calling 
lead him! What enemies rose up against him! They were not 
merely men of a weaker order ; they were great and mighty ones ; 
yea, behind the might of earth was ambushed the might of the 
kingdom of darkness, which arrayed against him all its instru- 
ments, which excited princes, kings, and emperors, to oppose him, 
which caused the spiritual tyrant of Christendom to hurl against 
him his lightnings of excommunication, which sowed the seed of 
discord in the very camp of the faithful, and begat Judases, who 
did all they could to wound the hero with the darts of malice. 
All these attacks he was obliged to sustain—against this host of 
foes he had perforce to stand: what must his heart have endured ? 
But there were assaults from within, too, more severe than those 
from without ; such as the men of God have always had to sustain, 
and indeed, in a certain measure, every Christian ; for he who has 
as yet no knowledge of them, is like a warrior that has never yet 
looked upon the face of the foe. They were assaults by which 
the foe sought to weaken his faith, to embarrass him in his vocation, 
to disquiet him with regard to the results of his work ; they were 
the ‘fiery darts of the wicked one’ (Eph. vi. 16), which were 
hurled against his soul. Listen, that you may convince your- 
selves, to a testimony of this kind in his own words, as presented 
by himself to his friend Jonas. ‘I bear the wrath of God, because 
I have sinned against him. The Pope, the Emperor, the princes, 
bishops, and the whole world, hate and persecute me. And that 
is not enough, but my brethren must needs plague me too. Yea, 
my sins, death, and Satan, keep up a din without end. And what 
is to sustein and comfort me, if Christ, for whose sake they hate 
me, should forsake me too? But he will not forsake me, poor 
sinner as I am ; for I hold myself to be the least among men. O 
would God—and again, would God,—that my enemies could ex- 
perience but for one quarter of an hour the sorrow that is in my 
heart! how confidently would I say of them that they would 
probably be converted and made whole! But enough of this— 
that I may not become impatient against God’s rod, which smites 
and heals, which slays and makes alive. Lauded be he in his 
holy pleasure and in his perfect will! It cannot but be that one 
who is thus hated by the world and the prince thereof, must be 
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pleasing in the sight of Christ. If we were of the world, the 
world would love its own”* Here we look into his heart, and 
perceive what inward conflicts he sustained. They were often 
rendered more severe by what he experienced in his own church 
and congregation. How often did he complain bitterly of the 
ingratitude with which the gospel was received, of the small degree 
in which it bore those fruits which it ought to bear! What sad- 
ness did he feel even with regard to Wittenberg, so that he was 
many times tempted by his vexation not to preach again!+ and 
so that in the very last year of his life he left Wittenberg, and did 
not mean to return, and wrote to his wife, whom he had left behind, 
‘After my death, the four elements, assuredly, will not tolerate 
thee at Wittenberg.’{ Taking all these things in connexion, we 
may conceive to ourselves what a cross Luther had to bear; we 
come to understand how it was that Luther had already been long 
awaiting his deliverance, and how deeply he felt that heavenly 
home-sickness which all Christian souls feel, who know that in 
this world they are not at home,—who sigh, that they are here 
‘obliged to dwell amongst the tabernacles of Kedar’ (Psa. exx. 5.) 
But at last the wished-for hour arrived, when the word, ‘ They 
rest from their labour,’ was fulfilled in him; when he entered 
into that ‘rest of God which exists for the people of God, 
(Heb. iv. 9), into the heavenly Sabbath. O how refreshing must 
this Sabbath be to him who has not sought his rest in this life, 
but has willingly borne the cross after his Lord! how grateful 
must the heavenly rest be to such a one! Thus may we suppose 
it to have been with Luther. The Lord called him away, the 
faithful servant, the weary labourer ; now he was free, redeemed ; 
redeemed not merely from the burden of a sickly body, but from 
all assaults of the world, of Satan, emancipated from all sorrow 
and care, from hatred and hostility. What honour awaited him ! 
Many of his adversaries—many, too, of the mighty ones, popes 
and princes, who had been his opponents—had preceded him 
thither. Luther enters into this other world; they behold him 
coming, (do not forget that the rich man saw Lazarus,) him in 
whom they saw only the God-abhorred apostate, the mischievous 
author of uproar, the execrable heretic and destroyer of souls ; 


* Werke, xv. Append. p. 267. Keil’s Life, ii. 183. 
+ Werke, xiii. 243. t Werke, xxi. 513 a. 
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they wait, expecting that he will be judged, and precipitated into 
the lowest abyss of hell, and—he is accepted by the Judge, as a 
faithful servant, as a messenger of God, as an evangelist of Jesus 
Christ, as a witness for the truth,—placed in the ranks of the 
elect, greeted as a brother by all the martyrs of the faith, and 
received by the angels to their fellowship with joy! Think, now, 
what affright, what horror must have seized, and must for ever 
seize the adversaries and calumniators of this man! how must they 
stiffen into amazement when, at length undeceived, they are com- 
pelled to recognise in this supposed servant of Satan a chosen in- 
strument in the hand of God! But what satisfaction, moreover, 
what glorification for the man of God in the sight of all his 
adversaries ! what an exuberant recompense for all the reproach, 
for all the hostility and persecution which he had endured! He 
to whom a glimpse of that invisible other world is disclosed, may 
be able to divine what an accession of glory awaited that per- 
fected one, even as it one day awaits all children of God who have 
been the victims of misunderstanding. And now, redeemed out 
of a world which is ‘not worthy’ of the righteous (Heb. xi. 38), 
into what world was he transferred ? Into a world of the blessed, 
the children of God, into the kingdom of glory which Christ hath 
appointed for his own believing ones. There does he wander joy- 
fully, amongst the faithful of the elder Christian time, in the 
midst of the apostles and martyrs, surrounded by those who are 
wholly his heart-kindred and friends, who know and understand 
him, are known and understood by him, and who are all of one 
heart and of one soul. There, he has assigned to him his place, 
his circle, in which he is to reign in the kingdom of God; for not 
inactive are the inhabitants of that heavenly world; he who hath 
been faithful in regard to the earthly, is made ruler over many 
things. There, he can hear, and himself bear a part in, the 
heavenly anthems of praise which resound before the throne of 
the Lamb ; he, whose heart found such earnest delight in sacred 
song, and who himself, even while here below, put joy into the 
hearts of believers by his singing. O what peace, in this Sabbath 
of heaven! This is the meaning of, ‘They rest from their 
labour.’ 

And this, their earthly labour, has not been in vain in the Lord 
(1 Cor. xv. 58), ‘for their works do follow them.’ Most signifi- 
cantly is it said, ‘they follow ;’ they do not go before; no believer 
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supposes that works are to open the gate of heaven, to merit salva- 
tion for him,—as if he might ostentatiously despatch them in 
advance, by way of proving his right to heaven. No one was 
further from this than Luther ; his rule was, ‘Work on this side, 
work on that, cut away confidence [thy confidence in these things], 
and fix thy reliance upon Christ alone.* Nevertheless, the 
believer’s works do follow him. The beneficial, beatifying conse- 
quences of these works accompany: him into eternity ; and if this is 
the case with every godly Christian man, how much more with a 
minister of the Word, such as Luther was! He had sown with 
tears—now, he should reap with joy (Psalm exxvi. 5). Now, he 
should see what before he had scarcely ventured to hope for; how 
large a blessing the Word of God had brought with it, how many 
thousand souls, led by the testimony which he had given into the 
way of life, had found solace and strength in the gospel, how many 
faithful witnesses were walking in his steps. There he should 
learn what fruit his golden little book for children had borne, in 
how many thousands of infant souls he had by this means im- 
planted the faith; how his German Bible, itself pervaded by the 
breath of God’s Spirit, became to the German nation the channel 
by which the overflowing water of life found its way into so many 
souls; he should feel the joy of being assured that, so long as the 
German tongue shall endure, wherever the power of the Word pene- 
trates to the heart, it shall be felt anew in sympathy with him. 
There he should learn how, through his agency, our Church has 
become rich in sacred song; how his example has led so many 
others to sing too, whose songs even yet lift up the hearts of Chris- 
tian assemblies. Oh, when these souls stand round about the 
glorified one, and express to him with faithful hearts their gratitude, 
their love-—when these souls are drawn towards him, and alto- 
gether one with him,—what rapture of love, what a crown of 
honour! For what is it that constitutes the crown of a faithful 
minister? Is it not the souls which he has led unto the 
Lord? These were what Paul denominated his joy, his crown; 
these form the radiant coronal by which such witnesses are circled 
with light. Perfect harmony prevails in this fellowship of souls; 
a bliss which is never troubled. We might ask, whether heaven 
will bring everything into unison; whether all previous misunder- 


* Second Sermon on the Gospel for the Eighth Sunday after Trinity. 
Werke, xi. 1916. 
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standings and separations will be adjusted; whether Luther, 
accordingly, will have attained to a perfect reconciliation * even 
with respect to those from whom, in this world, his heart felt itself 
separated; or whether there are certain diversities in regard to 
fundamental tendencies [of doctrine, &c.], which continue to exist 
there, and which also have assigned to them their respective 
spheres, amongst the many mansions that are to be found in the 
house of our Heavenly Father. Who may venture to lift the veil? 
—One comfort, however, is assured to the Christian: that there, 
everything which might possibly disturb the blessedness of the 
children of God shall be removed far away from them,—that to 
those who attain to the vision of the Eternal Light, everything 
which before obscured the truth to their view shall be perfectly 
cleared up,—and that then, all dissonances shall resolve themselves 
into a perfect heart-harmony. 

But in order to arrive at the settled hope that the works of 
God’s ministers do follow them, we need to be assured of one 
thing further,—as to whether these works were also pure—whether 
the source from which they flowed was untainted. Any one who 
should esteem this question to be unnecessary, any one who should 
say that the work which is performed in the service of the Lord, 
the preaching of the gospel, cannot proceed out of an impure heart, 
—such a man would betray little knowledge, little experience. 
With bitter sorrow is the confession made, and that, too, precisely 
by the best of men, that much of what is impure steals into even 
the holiest work ; it is precisely there that they are threatened by 
the danger of vanity and ambition. One of the most faithful and 
amiable ministers of the Word, who lived in the next century after 
Luther, Heinrich Miiller, from whose writingst many Christians 
still draw refreshment and quickening, makes on one occasion, 
from the pulpit, the following confession: ‘ Are we likely to find a 
preacher able to say that he has, at any time, preached the pure 
Word of God with a pure heart, in such a manner that he has had 
regard, simply and exclusively, to the glory of God? Alas! how 


* It can hardly be necessary to point out, what is indeed sufficiently 
indicated by the context, that the reconciliation here referred to is of a 
purely intellectual character.—Tr. 

+ One, at least, of the works of this excellent man, is known to the Chris- 


tian public of England from a translation published by the Religious Tract 
Society —Tr. 
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many self-seeking thoughts career amongst the rest, when he 
_preaches! The word is pure, but the heart is not always pure.’* 
- O how mapy have reason to know that this is true! How many 
are there who, when they ascend the pulpit, pray, ‘O God, give 
me the heart which it befits a poor sinner to have!’ How many 
are there amongst those whose feet tread the house of God, that 
draw near with the petition, ‘God be merciful to me a sinner!’ 
Alas! the heart of man is a proud thing !—We cannot therefore 
dispense with this all-decisive question in the case of Luther— 
Was his work pure and free from the taint of evil? Has it stood 
the test in the sight of Him who trieth heart and reins, and hath 
eyes as flames of fire? How would it be now, supposing that 
there, before the all-unveiling and strictly-determining Judge, this 
lauded, commemorated Reformer should appear as an ambitious 
innovator, as a deluded promoter of sedition, striving after spiritual 
domination,—that his work, no matter how glittering its external 
appearance, should have been rotten at the root and core ?—You 
are horrified at such a question; your whole feeling revolts against 
it, Is there one in this assembly who would give place to such 
evil thoughts? In the name of you all I answer, and shout forth 
the answer loudly to the world,—No, no! never can we bring our- 
selves to think that Luther’s work, in its deepest source, was not 
pure. He, of whom we have such assurance that he was not 
instigated by any prurient desire of reformation,—who was able to 
testify, ‘I have fallen quite unawares into this quarrel and con- 
tention, without any design, or thought, or will on my part,—of 
this I take God, who knoweth all hearts, to witness ;’+ he who was 
so far from assuming a lofty position as to say, ‘ What is Luther? 
the doctrine, surely, is not mine; neither have I been crucified for 
anybody ; how, then, has it come to such a pass with me, a poor 
stinking bag of worms, that people should call the children of 
Christ by my ill-omened name ?’}{ he who made the declaration, 
‘Attack my person who will, and how he will,—I do not give 
myself out for an angel ; but my doctrine—because I know that it is 
not mine, but God’s,—this will I allow no man to attack without 
calling him to account for it;’§ yea, he who freely testified, ‘I 
myself do not know anything of Luther, nor do I want to know 


* Evangelischer Herzensspiegel (Evangelical Mirror of the Heart), Third 
Sunday after Trinity, p. 382. 


+ Werke, xiv. 465. t Werke, x. 420. § Werke, xviii. 1544. 
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him,—nor do I preach about him, but about Christ ; as for him ’— 
(why should we be afraid to pronounce the words, since they were 
uttered by him?) ‘the Devil may fetch him if he can, provided he 
will leave Christ in peace :’* a man who so entirely forgets his own 
personality, his own J,—how is it possible to doubt respecting his 
honesty and sincerity? We have good reason, then, to confide in 
the purity of Luther’s heart. Did he, himself, place his reliance 
there? _ Nay—he was not willing to have anything of his own; 
he fixed his confidence exclusively upon Christ. Man must learn 
entirely to renounce himself and his own merits; the idol of self- 
righteousness must come down from the throne, and He be sole 
sovereign, to whom the throne in our hearts of right belongs. 
‘ The ground on which I build me, 
Ts Jesus and his blood.’ 

This is the purity which stands in the sight of God—the purity in 
which Luther stood. The man to whom this purity of heart 
belongs, of him we entertain the hope that his death has been a 
blessed one ; over his ashes we dare proclaim, ‘ Blessed are the dead 
that die in the Lord, from henceforth; yea, the Spirit saith, that 
they rest from their labour ; and their works follow them.’ 

II. We may venture to hope that we are in possession of a full 
assurance with regard to the fact of Luther’s blessed end. This, 
however, ought not to remain with us a mere cold assurance, but 
to become life and energy, and to evince itself in its appropriate 
fruits. Let us lay this matter to heart; it furnishes us with 
serious, awakening, and comforting admonitions. 

When you have heard of the blessed end of this great man, for 
which the whole of his previous life was a preparation, do you not 
wish that you may, one day, have a blessed end likewise? But have 
you, then, thought of this matter already with proper seriousness ? 
Has the thought arisen vividly before your soul, and fallen with 
its fall weight upon your heart—‘ What will be the manner of my 
end? What sort of judgment will be passed upon me? Shall I, 
passing from this world of semblance, enter with confidence into 
the world of being, where all is unveiled, where all is judged? or 
shall I tremble for fear and shame, when my heart is deprived of 
its covering, and I stand in all my nakedness before the world ?” 
These, surely, are thoughts which are not to be dealt with lightly ; 
are they current with you? are you familiar with them? Do such 

* Werke, xv. 1988. 
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thoughts come into your mind upon your bed? O God, thou 
knowest how many there are among us, to whom all this is a 
thing unknown! who so lose themselves in the present, who 
so plunge into sensual gratification, who so entangle them- 
selves in the cares of earth, that they feel no stirring of 
thoughts relating to eternity! How many are there who make 
their passage across this world-scene, toying, playing, and then 
suddenly, unawares, plunge headlong into the abyss of eternity, in 
which the righteous Judge awaits them! How many live, who, 
instead of being followed by good works, are preceded by a long 
train of spectre-like forms—their sins—which marshal themselves 
before them, and terrify and torment them, and they, the while, 
have not learned in whom alone all sins are cancelled! Let him 
who yet has need of it, take warning ; let him make a beginning of 
thinking about his death; let him become anxious about himself; 
if until now he has known nothing of any concern for a blessed 
end, let him consider that this very day is given to him of God, 
for the purpose of calling him to repentance; let him reflect, 
‘To-day doth the man of God admonish thee to wake up out of 
thy previous thoughtlessness, to come to thyself, and to begin caring 
for the attainment of a blessed end !’ 

Surely thou wilt wish that thou, too, mayst have a blessed end? 
Or is there one who, if he should be asked, ‘ What dost thou 
desire? wilt thou be saved, or wilt thou be condemned ?’—would 
answer, ‘It is all one to me ?? No man in his sound senses can 
do this. But if thou wilt be saved, learn the lesson to-day ; learn 
it of him whose blessed end we have been contemplating. Become 
like him. ‘Like him? How? Can Idoso? Am I to become 
a Reformer ?? Who bids thee try? It is not for the sake of his 
great work that he, either, has become blessed, but for the sake of 
his faith, for the sake of Christ. Learn ¢hat. Thou needest not 
to become a great man in the world; those who strive after high 
things are not those who are meet for the kingdom of heaven. 
God loves those who are of low estate, the simple, humble souls 
that long after him, that are in possession of faith. Believe in 
the Lord Christ, and thou shalt become blessed ; believe aright in 
him, with all thy heart, and place thy reliance upon him alone, 
that he and his blood may become the foundation upon which thou 
dost establish thyself. This thou canst do, although thou art no 


Luther. This thou mayst learn of him; he will rejoice, if thou 
VOL. VI. 
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dost learn it. Yea, he will rejoice if we all learn this of him to-day. 
For there was nothing at which he rejoiced so greatly as at the 
rescue of a soul; he, who said that if he, his whole life long, with 
all he had, served but one layman in the way of improvement, he 
would be content, would thank God, and be quite willing, after that, 
to let all his books perish.* , afford him this joy! Or do you 
suppose that he knows nothing of what is going on here to-day ? 
If even the rich man thought of his five brethren, we may well 
conjecture that the dead think of us more frequently than we of them. 

Well, then, when you call up his image before your minds to-day, 
allow yourselves to be awakened thereby to a like faith and a like 
earnest care for the attainment of a blessed end ; and this'so much 
the more, if you should happen to cherish the desire of one day 
beholding him, yea, of being where he is. Surely, we shall have 
no ill place, if we are referred to that in which he is. Yes, we 
shall one day see him ; for the day is coming, when the living and 
the dead shall find one another again; then you will see him too. 
And if you stood before him, and asked in amazement whether it 
were he, and he answered, ‘ Yes, I am indeed he who once bore 
amongst mortals the name Martin Luther,’ how would you feel? 
Would you experience apprehension? How if it should be he 
by whom we should be judged? The question startles you; you 
say, ‘ What art thou talking of? he, to judge us!’ Lamentable 
enough, that such ancient Christian ideas have become so com- 
pletely lost to the world of the present day. Hear how Luther 
thought in regard to this matter. There were some poor monks 
still living in what had been the monastery of the Franciscans or 
Barefooted Friars, in this town, who were suffering great want, 
since the property of the monastery had been confiscated. When 
Luther heard of the circumstance, he was exceedingly grieved ; 
he wrote to the Elector immediately, and entreated that some care 
might be taken, at any rate, of these poor people, since it was only 
reasonable, that while other parties had good allotments from the 
monastery,+ they should not be thrust out so naked into the midst 
of wretchedness in their old age, and what does he add? ‘ Who 
knows how long they will yet live? and possibly there might be 
amongst them one who should be judge of us all at the last day.’ 


* Werke, x. 1564. 
+ ‘Good slices from the property of the monastery’ would, perhaps, best 

express the homely force of the original —Tr. 

t Werke, xxi. 145. (Febr. 21, 1526). 
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Hear ye, how thoroughly Luther was possessed by the force of the 
apostle’s words, ‘ The saints shall judge the world!’ (1 Cor. vi. 2.) 
If so, then he too, this man of God, will probably not be unworthy 
to be employed one day as an instrument of the judgment. Let 
us become of his mind, like him in faith, in truth, and fidelity ! 
then will he one day own us as his friends, as his brethren. Will it 
seem to youa trifle to have him reach to you his honest right hand ? 
aye, or to be near him? His disciple and table-companion Mathe- 
sius hoped for this: ‘If God will,’ said he, ‘I shall behold him 
again with joy in the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ, and re- 
main his table-companion for ever.”* Truly, it depends upon this: 
whether we may venture to attribute to ourselves the possession of 
a heart-relationship tohim. There is a secret attraction of souls, by 
means of which those who belong to one another are invisibly united. 
Those who feel themselves attracted more strongly towards others 
than towards this man of God, may be left to follow that direction. 
But whoever feels an attraction towards him,— whoever says, 
‘There is no one with whom I would rather be than with him,’ 
let such a one learn of him—learn to become a little child, and 
believe and walk as a child, in simplicity and lowliness, in purity 
and incorruptness, in faithfulness and love; let such a one sub- 
mit to be led by him to Jesus Christ. And though there were but 
a little band of those who follow the footsteps of faith which this 
Abraham imprinted,—yea, though they should go on their way 
obscure, reviled, oppressed,—still, they need not despair ; the Lord 
is with them, the Lord will protect them; he will maintain a be- 
lieving seed, and to them is the kingdom assigned. 


‘ Chosen to the holy war, 
Weak and fainting though ye be, 
Courage! Help is not afar, 
Nor the full recovery ! 
Soon the heroes’ triumph-day 
Shall reveal what hidden lay 
In the sorrows of their way. 


Fear not Hope's deriders! Make 

Strong the hands and strong the soul! 
Soon the judgment-day will break, 

Soon its cleansing thunders roll! 
Ishmael wavers to and fro, 
Trembling—Let your joy o’erflow! 

Your Deliverer reigns below. 


* Mathesii Predigten. Sermon xiv. fol. 169 a. 
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Glorious soon your crowns will shine, 
Then, in raiment crystal white, 

Kings with him !—Let none repine! 
Keep your watch with sharpest sight! 

Hasten to the heroes’ rest: 

Looking back on sorrows bless‘d, 

There our hearts shall count them best.’* 


O Lord, lead us all one day into this home, into the home of thy 
believing ones, of thy chosen warriors, and grant us a merciful season 
of departure! Lord Jesus, have mercy upon us! Amen! Amen! 


IV. 


MORELL'’S PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION.+ 
(To the Editors of the Biblical Review.) 


Dear Strs,—I am one of those who cannot agree with Mr. 
Morell in the opinions which he has advanced in his ‘ Philosophy 
of Religion.” Will you allow me to state some reasons why I 
consider his arguments inconclusive, and his views erroneous? I 
propose to confine my attention in the present article to his doe- 
trine respecting an intuitional consciousness ; and will, with your 
permission, examine, on a future occasion, his sentiments on some 
other important topics. 

Mr. Morell has adduced, in the beginning of his second chapter, a 
large number of authorities, amongst both ancient and modern 
philosophers, to show that the distinction which he has described 
between the logical and the iniuitional consciousness is not novel in 
the history of Mental Philosophy, but is supported by the concur- 


* I am indebted to the kindness of_a friend for the above imitation (a 
close one, except as to the metre, which had nothing to recommend it) of 
the hymn quoted by Dr. Heubner. Whatever the absolute merits of the 
piece, I beg to assure the reader that the version is, if anything, an improve- 
ment upon the original—Tr. 

+ The Review, which we have from the first designed to give, of Mr. 
Morell’s work, has been delayed by circumstances beyond our controul. 
Meanwhile we have been favoured with the following communication, which 
we have pleasure in inserting, in accordance with our usual principle in all 
cases where controversy is conducted in such a tone and temper as Dr. 
Alliott adopts, without binding ourselves to his opinions any more than to 
Mr. Morell’s.—Ep. 
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rent testimony of thinkers of every age. But we cannot read 
this part of his work without the question forcing itself on us, 
whether the authorities thus quoted can fairly be considered as 
agreeing with our author ; we do not mean as to the adoption of 
the same phraseology, but as to the general ideas embodied in the 
phraseology which he has selected. ‘That most of the philosophers 
named, as well as a multitude of others, believe in intuitions, we 
do not for a moment dispute ; but, so far as the generality ‘of them 
are concerned, the intuitions of which they speak appear to us to 
differ in some very essential particulars from those of the intu- 
itional consciousness which Mr. Morell defends. 

First. The former, but not the latter, are represented as pre- 
essential to any exercise of the logical consciousness. Intuitions are 
described by Sir W. Hamilton as the original bases, the essential 
conditions of knowledge, as the elements of our mental constitu- 
tion ; by Reid, as principles which the constitution of our nature 
leads us to believe, and which we are under a necessity to take for 
granted in the common concerns of life; by Aristotle, as certain 
primary facts, beliefs, or principles, which are the foundations of 
science, the elements of demonstration. On the contrary, the 
intuitions spoken of by Mr. Morell are not the bases of all thought 
and all reasoning ; he says, that if a man have the sensational, per- 
ceptive, and logical consciousness, he is ‘complete for all the 
practical necessities of his outward life; but if so, he must 
evidently be able to think and to reason without any pre-exercise 
of the intuitional consciousness. 

The intuitions spoken of are thus of two distinct classes ; those 
of the one class are pre-essential to enter at all into the universal 
field of thought, whilst those of the other suppose the field to be 
previously entered, and have reference simply to one peculiar part ; 
those of the one are the necessary conditions of thought and rea- 
soning, but those of the other are only acquired after a man has 
long thought and long reasoned. 

Secondly. Another essential distinction between these two classes 
of intuitions is, that, whilst those advocated by Mr. Morell owe 
their origin to the development of a peculiar faculty or state of 
consciousness, distinguishable from the perceptive and the logical, 
not only in its nature but also in its exercise, those of the other 
class are developed only in necessary connexion with any exercise 
of the perceptive and logical consciousness. In the former case, 
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the intuitional and the logical are two distinct states of conscious- 
ness; in the latter, they are so inseparably connected, that though 
distinguishable in a logical analysis, they can, in fact, have no 
separate existence or exercise. Accordingly, if we read Mr. Morell’s 
work, we shall not merely find the logical consciousness repre- 
sented as acting independently of the intuitional, but mental 
operations assigned to each which cannot co-exist, or be included 
in one state of consciousness; for the logical consciousness is de- 
scribed as separating the objects of nature and classifying them 
into various species, but the intuitional as uniting them together, 
and viewing them as one vast whole. On the contrary, if we read 
the productions of some of the philosophers named by Mr. Morell, 
we shall find that they speak of intuitions as developed in acts of 
the perceptive or of the logical consciousness, and not in any 
separate state of consciousness. Thus Leibnitz speaks of innate 
truths as cognitions, not actually but only virtually in the mind 
anterior to experience, by which they are occasioned, excited, and 
manifested. In like manner, Stewart calls intuitive truth ‘ the 
fundamental laws of belief,’ his phraseology evidently implying 
that it is perceived in connexion with the very first act of belief; 
for if a ‘fundamental law of belief’? mean anything, it must 
import such a peculiarity in the constitution of the mind as is 
implied and developed in every act of belief, and therefore, as is 
consciously recognised by the mind in connexion with every 
such act. 

Here again, then, there is essential difference. In one case, 
whilst the perceptive and logical consciousness work, intuitive 
truths develop themselves in simple connexion with their every 
operation ; in the other case, though the perceptive and logical 
consciousness also work, intuitive truths develop themselves, not 
in connexion with the simple operation of those faculties, but in 
connexion with that of a separate and higher state of con- 
sciousness. 

There is yet a third distinction between the two classes of in- 
tuitions. Those spoken of by the authorities quoted are fixed, the 
same in every individual and in every age; whereas, in those of 
Mr. Morell’s work, there is perpetual variation, and, regarding 
mankind as a whole, constant progression. 

Those who represent them as attributable to the natural con- 
stitution of the mind, or as fundamental laws of belief, will, of 
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course, regard them as fixed, because neither the natural con- 
stitution of the mind changes, nor the fundamental laws of its 
belief. But that the fixedness of our intuitions is held by phi- 
losophers generally, we will cite the testimony of Sir William 
Hamilton, who represents necessity and universality (and not a 
relative but an absolute universality) as essential characteristies of 
our original convictions, and he says that this criterion is sig- 
nalised by nearly the whole series of philosophers enumerated by 
him, a series consisting of one hundred and six names. But if our 
intuitions are necessary, they must be fixed. What is contingent 
may or may not be, but what is necessary must be: what is par- 
tially contingent may, so far as it is contingent, change, but what 
is wholly necessary cannot change, for what is wholly necessary is 
necessary as it is. In like manner, intuitions which are absolutely 
universal must be everywhere, and be everywhere the same: acci- 
dental universality may simply denote universality in a limited 
sense, or in some one age, but absolute universality must refer to 
every individual and to every age. 

How different are these intuitions from those of a consciousness, 
one of whose essential characteristics is that, in distinction from 
the logical, it is progressive, and in which we are told that without 
progress there can be no vitality. 

We do not wish to be understood as intimating that all the 
philosophers named by Mr. Morell disagree with him in these 
three respects, but we maintain that many of them do, and that 
such cannot be considered as sanctioning his doctrine with regard 
to the intuitional consciousness. The intuitions of his philosophy 
lead the man who has previously travelled through the regions of 
sense and reasoning up to loftier regions of thought; theirs are 
pre-requisite in order to his passing over the first-named regions. 
His are the result of the exercise of a separate and higher state 
of consciousness, in which he is brought face to face with the 
objective reality; theirs of a mental law operating in connexion 
with the mere exercise of the perceptive or of the logical con- 
sciousness. His are regulated by no fixed law; they differ in dif- 
ferent individuals, different nations, different ages: theirs are 
everywhere the same ; they never have made and never will make 
any progress. 

We have not noticed these points of disagreement because we 
think that the question at issue is to be determined by the mere 
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weight of authority. No doubt the opinion of thinking men is 
entitled to respect, but except they can establish a claim to infal- 
libility, the only respect we are willing to give is an attentive and 
dispassionate examination of their arguments. We would not 
indeed assume for ourselves an infallibility which we deny to them ; 
but still, whilst admitting that we may be in error, we could not 
consent to base our convictions on the conclusions of their under- 
standing instead of our own. Had then all philosophers agreed 
with Mr. Morell, whilst it would have behoved us to examine 
again and again, before we allowed ourselves to adopt opposite 
sentiments, we should have resolutely resisted any demand for 
implicit submission to their views ; nor do we wish, if they do not 
agree with him, that the notice of the disagreement should have 
any other effect than that of divesting the minds of our readers 
of whatever prejudice the commencement of his second chapter 
may have occasioned. 

Let us, then, now leave other philosophers, and inquire for our- 
selves whether the doctrine of Mr. Morell that we have an in- 
tuitional faculty, whose peculiar sphere is the beautiful, the good, 
and the true, be or be not worthy of reception. That we have 
mental powers for acquiring ideas in these three spheres of thought 
we must all admit; but the question is, whether they are im- 
mediately presented to our minds by an objective reality, into 
whose presence we are brought by the intuitional consciousness 
described by Mr. Morell. 

To begin with the idea of beauty. We find our perceptions of 
certain forms and colours, or certain combinations of forms and 
colours, to produce pleasurable emotions in our minds. To that 
in the forms and colours, or in their peculiar combinations, which 
occasions these pleasurable emotions, we give the name of beauty. 
But is this, so far as it has objective reality, any property besides 
those which affect us in sensation, or of which we have cognizance 
in perception? In order to answer this question, we will examine 
three different cases of the beautiful. The lowest and simplest is 
one in which the mere perception of some one colour produces a 
degree of pleasurable emotion. In such a case it cannot be 
questioned that the idea exciting the emotion has a sensual origin. 
A second case, which is only one remove from the lowest, is 
where the emotion is produced by the mere perception of a number 
of colours peculiarly combined. Here the idea to which the 
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emotion is to be attributed is equally sensual. Why in these two 
cases the sensual idea should produce a pleasurable emotion is an 
ultimate fact in our mental constitution. In a physical point of 
view, it may be possibly found to depend on the adaptation to each 
other of the material organism, and the objects acting upon it; 
but as a mental phenomenon we do not sufficiently understand 
the connexion between body and mind to know how such an 
adaptation should produce the result, nor whether it is of itself 
sufficient to account for it. We are not, however, surprised that 
the emotion in the second case should be stronger than in the 
first ; for if a single sensual idea produce an effect, we should 
naturally expect that a number of such ideas combined together 
would increase the effect, and especially when, in addition to their 
combined force, the combination itself is also found to be a source 
of pleasure. 

Now in each of these two cases we have only one idea in 
addition to the sensual, and that is of a power in the objective 
reality to excite in the perceiving mind emotions of pleasure; 
but this idea we learn not from intuition but from experience. 
Had we never felt the pleasurable emotions, the idea would never 
have existed ; the idea of a power in the object to produce the 
emotions results solely from the fact that in our own history the 
perception and the emotion have been inseparably connected. 

But there is a third case. Here the emotion is only in part 
produced by the sensual ideas to which we have adverted. It is 
principally owing to what, so far as the immediate object is \eon- 
cerned, may be denominated supersensual ideas ; that is, to ideas 
which, whether in their own -nature supersensual or not, are not 
derived by any act of sensation or perception from the object with 
which they are now associated. Here the emotions are of a 
loftier order, for they cannot, as in the former cases, owe their 
origin directly to a peculiar construction of the bodily organism : 
on the contrary, so far as the ideas exciting «esthetic emotions are 
not immediately sensual, the emotions must more directly and 
fully owe their origin to intellectual power. But do such ideas 
proceed from an objective reality perceived by a supersensual 
- power? Is not rather their association with the particular object 
merely a subjective act? The ideas, if investigated, will be found 
to have been suggested by those immediately sensual, and to be 
connected with them by mental laws called the laws of association. 

VOL. VI. AA 
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They are not, as to their material, new ideas; they were in the 
mind before, though their present association may be new: they 
owe their present position to the memory which has retained them, 
the imagination which has perhaps re-formed them, and the laws 
of association, or the faculty of suggestion, which has connected 
them with the object. If it be asked ‘why these ideas should 
excite pleasant emotions, I reply, that some are, perhaps, in 
their present. association, new, and hence gratify the principle of 
curiosity ; that others are associated with pleasant recollections or 
pleasant anticipations; that others again are imagined to imply 
something lovely in heart or in action. But thus far there is no 
objective reality in the beautiful beyond that of which we have 
cognizance in perception: for the other ideas which we have 
described as associated with the sensual are subjective, and not 
objective, in their origin. Still we may be asked whether, in 
addition to the sensual and the subjective ideas named, there may 
not be some supersensual property in the objective beautiful, which 
is only perceived by intuition, and to which our emotions may be 
in some measure at least attributed. I confess that I am not 
conscious of any supersensual idea so derived. I do not say that 


intuition has had nothing to do with the original formation of any 
of the ideas, the association of which with the objective has 
excited so much pleasure in the mind; all that I affirm is, that it 
is neither an intuition which is the immediate occasion of plea- 
surable emotions, nor one by which we directly gain the idea of 


the beautiful. Our only idea of the beautiful in this last case is 
the same as in the two former—an idea of the power possessed 
by a certain objective to produce pleasing emotions; the only 
difference being, that in the two former cases the power belongs 
simply to the sensual qualities perceived in the objective, in the 
latter to these qualities associated with a number of other ideas: 
in both, the attribution of the power, as belonging mediately or 
immediately to the objective, is owing to ns and to ex- 
perience alone. 

Let us next investigate the idea of the goal, by which is 
meant the morally good. Here it must be remembered that the 
question is not what is the good, considered in its own nature, but 
what is the idea which men form of it, and whence and how 
does that idea originate. The idea formed of the good will be 
found to differ in different individuals, according to the varied 
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intelligence and knowledge of the parties. The first notions of 
good and evil are formed on utilitarian considerations of the 
lowest order. A child ‘regards that as good which will procure 
him the smile of his parent, and that as evil which will draw down 
upon him punishment; here the utility is founded simply on 
accident, and it is only regarded so far as the individual is him- 
self concerned. The idea of good is in advance of this when the 
natural tendency of an action is considered, and its tendency, both 
on the interests of the party and on those of others, is taken 
into account. The idea is still more enlarged when utility is 
looked at in reference to remote as well as immediate effects, and 
to the indirect effects on all other existence, as well as the direct 
effect on those most immediately concerned. In all these cases 
the idea of good is derived from utility, and hence no intuitional 
consciousness i8 required. This, indeed, is admitted by Mr. Morell, 
for he says of the theory of utility, that it ‘breaks off the human 
consciousness abruptly when it has simply attained the logical 
state of activity.” There is, however, I admit, a yet higher idea 
of moral good and evil, in which the morally good is viewed as 
consisting in the harmony of our dispositions and conduct with 
our nature, and the relations which we sustain to other beings. 
But how is this harmony perceived? Is it not by the logical 
consciousness which, according to Mr. Morell, has to do with the 
cognizance of attributes and with the comparison of conceptions? 
If so, the intuitional consciousness is not needed for acquiring 
the idea of the good. a 
But has not man a conscience which teaches him the difference 
between good and evil, and which approves him when he does 
good and chastises him when he does evil? That man has any 
innate conception of the distinction between good and evil I do 
not believe, nor even that he has any faculty by which, without 
the exercise of his logical consciousness, he perceives it. Were 
the idea intuitive, it would be attained at once, but the true idea is 
very slowly acquired: were the idea intuitive, it would not depend 
on education, habit, knowledge, the powers of reasoning; but 
observation and experience prove that the true idea does depend 
on these and other circumstances: were the idea intuitive, im- 
tuition would be the ultimate appeal as to the right or wrong in 
‘conduct ; but so far from conscience being the ultimate appeal, the 
approval of conscience is never considered as justifying sins of 
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ignorance, when the ignorance is owing to wilful neglect or re- 
jection of light, nor is conscience ever cited to decide whether a 
particular action be right in its own nature. 

Were the idea intuitive, no reasons could be given for the 
decisions of conscience ; but if a man would justify a doubtful act 
by alleging that he was prompted to it by conscience, he is ex- 
pected to be as ready to give reasons why his conscience has so 
decided, as for any other judgment of his understanding. Could 
no reasons be given, conscience would be a mere blind instinct, 
nor could there be any true morality in obeying it on any other 
ground than that it might be considered as indicative of the will 
of God, to whom, as our Creator, we owed subjection. But were 
this ground taken, the morality of the obedience is a matter 
to be decided, not by the conscience, but only by the logical con- 
sciousness. 

No doubt man has a natural susceptibility of moral emotions, 
but this susceptibility depends for its being awakened on the pre- 
vious acquisition of ideas of right and wrong, or of good and evil. 
We do not gain the ideas from the emotions; on the contrary, it 
is the ideas which give rise to the emotions. Take, for example, 
the emotion of remorse. We never experience remorse, unless 
we know beforehand that an action committed by us is wrong; 
it is the conviction of guilt that occasions remorse, and not the 
remorse that occasions the conviction. 

Lastly. We turn to the idea of the true. By ‘the true,’ is 
meant the infinite, eternal, unchangeable, unconditioned existence 
which lies at the basis of all phenomena, and from which all phe- 
nomenal existence has proceeded. Mr. Morell says, that ‘the 
primary conception of the infinite, the absolute, the self-existent, 
is altogether undefinable—and consequently that those minds which 
have proceeded logically in their inquiry on this subject, to the 
denial of all other evidence, have always concluded that we have no 
such conception at all,—that the infinite is a purely negative idea, 
—that it results simply from the addition of an indefinite number 
of finites; and yet,’ he adds, ‘that to the intuitional consciousness 
there is no idea more positive, more sure, more necessary than this.’ 

We will here confine our remarks to the idea of the infinite ; 
and ask, first, whether the idea be positive or negative. Here it 
strikes us as very strange, if we all have a positive intuitive idea, 
that there should be any, and especially any of a philosophic mind, 
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so far unconscious of it as to conclude ‘that we have no such con- 
ception at all.’ Can we have intuitional ideas, and yet be utterly 
unconscious of their existence ? 

Whether we have any other idea of the infinite or not, it must 
be admitted that we have a negative conception. This conception 
is traceable to the logical consciousness, which first begins to mul- 
tiply the finite, and at length inquires how long the multiplication 
can go on—whether there be any bound beyond which it cannot 
go. The inquiry leads to a conception of the non-existence of a 
bound; in other words, to the negative idea of the infinite. But 
have we any positive conception? The only positive conception of 
which I am conscious, is that of the finite, on a large and grand 
scale,—a scale so large, that the extreme bounds are enveloped in 
mist ; but yet, let it be as large as it may, it is, after all, only finite, 
is infinitely distant, therefore, from the true idea, and is, as it 
seems to me, less adequate than the negative conception. Cousin 
argues that the idea of the finite includes that of the infinite, 
because the idea of the finite may be resolved into the ideas of 
body and succession ; and these ideas include those of space and 
time, which have for their characteristics that they are illimitable 
and infinite: hence he maintains that the idea of the infinite is as 
positive as that of the finite; each is the negative of the other, and 
in this view both are negative; but both are also positive, for they 
are simultaneous affirmations, and every affirmation gives a positive 
idea. This argument is, however, unsatisfactory; for though the 
ideas of body and succession include those of space and time, they 
do not necessarily include the ideas of space and time, considered 
abstractedly, and in fact merely include these ideas so far as they 
are relatively connected with body and succession, and therefore 
entirely irrespective of their characteristics of illimitableness and 
infinity. Hence the idea of the finite, though it may lead to that 
of the infinite, does not necessarily include it, and accordingly it is 
not true that they are simultaneous affirmations. 

Cousin says, in another place, that ‘if by positive be understood 
everything which is not abstract, everything that is real, everything 
that falls within the immediate and direct grasp of some one of 
our faculties, it must be admitted that the idea of the infinite is as 
positive as that of the finite, since it falls under the reason, a 
faculty altogether as real and as positive as the senses and con- 
sciousness, although its proper objects are not those of experience.’ 
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The argument here is, that as the infinite is itself positive and real, 
and as it is immediately and directly grasped by a mental faculty, 
the idea must be positive. In reply, we admit that the infinite is 
positive and real. We admit that, therefore, if it were imme- 
diately and directly grasped by a mental faculty, the idea would 
be positive ; but maintain that, as many have no consciousness of 
any positive idea but what is formed by the multiplication of the 
finite, and is really no true idea of the infinite, the absence of this 
consciousness is itself a proof that the real existence is not imme- 
diately and directly grasped by the mind. 

The existence of the finite may imply that of the infinite: the 
existence of the dependent that of the absolute: but this is per- 
ceived, not by intuition, but by a process of logical reasoning, 
founded on a previously admitted principle, that every effect implies 
acause. It will be said by some that this principle is itself intuitive. 
I shall not stop to inquire into the origin of our ideas of power, cause, 
and effect, though we might, perhaps, be able to show that the con- 
scious exercise of power originates the idea of power, and that the re- 
sults of its exercise originate the ideas of cause and effect ; nor shall 
I stop to inquire whether the idea of power be not, with the aid of 
the logical consciousness, sufficient to originate the conviction that 
every effect must have a cause. Suffice it to say that, whether the 
conviction be intuitive or not, whether the ideas included in the 
conviction be intuitive or not, if the idea of the infinite be seen to 
be implied in the finite only through the intervention of this convic- 
tion, the idea is then only mediately obtained through other ideas, 
and not immediately by any intuition. Nay, we may go further: 
leave the intermediate idea of which we have spoken out of the 
question : if we see the infinite only through the finite, the absolute 
only through the dependent, we are not brought ‘face to face with 
the actual matter or reality of truth itself, 

I have stated briefly some of the ideas which have occurred to 
my own mind in reading the first two chapters in Mr. Morell’s 
volume. He is, I am sure, the last man to deprecate free dis- 
cussion, or to consider it as inconsistent with personal esteem for 
himself, or with a full appreciation of his philosophical acumen... 

I am, dear Sirs, 
Yours very truly, 


RICHARD ALLIOTT. 
Western College, Plymouth, 
December 4th, 1849. 
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HINTS FOR AN APOLOGETIC TREATMENT OF 
CHRISTIAN TRUTH. 


Il.— RELIGION. 


Havine, on a former occasion, offered some remarks pre- 
paratory to a short statement and description of what we would 
call an apologetic method of treating and teaching Christianity, 
such as our present age pre-eminently requires, we now pur- 
pose adverting to this subject in a special manner. We hope 
that our readers will judge candidly about what we may have 
to say on a subject which, though to some, perhaps, new in 
its leading principles, is not meant for a novelty nor intended 
to supplant or supersede anything that hitherto has been in- 
strumental in the proclamation and elucidation of the truth 
as it is in Christ. But at the same time we cannot conceal 
our earnest conviction that, as things are now, there is much, 
far too much, in our modes of viewing, treating and repre- 
senting religious truth, which is earthy, of the earth, and which, 
when confounded with the truth itself, must hinder its free 
course and cramp its quickening power. Nationality, caste, 
sect, mental and practical habits, education, early prejudices, 
and above all, an undue respect shown to human authority and 
tradition, are so many powers which exercise, more or less, 
an almost irresistible influence over us, and this the more 
the less we are, by reflection, aware of it. And who would 
deny that, so far as free scope is given to such forces to in- 
fluence us in the formation of our religious views, they must 
tend to detract from the purity and efficacy of Christianity 
upon our lives? They will incline the practical and com- 
mercial Englishman to look upon Christianity in the light of a 
commercial transaction. He is to lay out a certain amount of 
capital, for which a certain return of gain is guaranteed to 
him. They incline the German, with his intellectual habits, to 
approach Christianity as he would approach a difficult author. 
He is to study it, and the benefit which he expects from it is 
altogether commensurate with his success in deciphering and 
comprehending the ideas contained in this book. The 
esthetic and pleasure-loving Italian and Frenchman are led 
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to view it as a dispensation which awards a superlative amount 
of enjoyment as a recompense for a certain amount of self- 
denial and self-mortification. The hierarchical Spaniard views 
it in the light of a Divine court-etiquette, and embraces it 
with all the grandezza and submissiveness of a pliant courtier, 
because he knows that this is the surest way to court-favour. 
Thus are national character and national propensities apt to 
give Christianity a one-sided and therefore imperfect tendency 
and efficacy. The Englishman lays stress upon the practical 
in religion to the injury of the intellectual, forgetting that 
the higher a problem is in its sphere and character, the more 
intellectual effort will be required for its practical solution. 
The German busies himself too exclusively with the intel- 
lectual side of Christianity, forgetting that its ultimate aim is 
only of a practical nature. The Italian and Frenchman forget 
that the enjoyments which Christianity offers are of a higher 
nature than the gratification of their half sensuous and half 
esthetical appetites. The Spaniard forgets that religion is a 
solemn reality, the inward life of the soul, and not a dress of 
the soul, nor a formal ritualism of thought and feeling, how- 
ever grand or imposing to the eye of the world. 

Now Christianity, instead of being willing to humour us in 
the exercise of such national bias and conceit, enters its solemn 
protest against them. It claims to be the religion of the world, 
and not the religion of the Englishman, German, Frenchman, 
and so on; and though recognising the nationality of a man as 
a citizen, it cannot recognise his nationality as a Christian. 

The same holds good of sect, caste, or education. Christianity 
is no sect, and does not recognise sect, and it is therefore a 
profanation of Christianity to palm upon it sectarian views 
or dress it in a sectarian garb. So far as this is done, Chris- 
tianity is robbed of its innate glory, beauty, and power; and 
its very aim of catholicising the world, of making all men in 
the highest sense brothers and sisters, is counteracted. 

This is now-a-days pretty generally recognised as true, but 
unhappily acted upon only to a small extent. Catholicity is 
now much praised and vaunted, but how little is its true 
spirit manifested among us! We are all agreed that it would 
be a good and desirable thing if all men could be brought to 
hold one faith, but every little sect would think it a sin to give 
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up one iota of their peculiar tenets, and among every little 
sect there would be hundreds who would not be able to join 
heartily in such a catholic alliance, unless their own peculiar 
private views were laid down as the basis of the new code of 
religion. 

Now what is the cause of this unhappy state of things? 
Has Christianity really a tendency to split the mass of its 
professors into an endless number of little groups more or less 
opposed to each other, and with more or less assurance dis- 
puting to each other the very name of Christian? Is this 
really the fault of Christianity, or is it our own fault? and 
if so, how can it be remedied ? 

There are few who would think of effecting a schism in a 
Christian church on mere practical grounds. It is generally 
the doctrinal which induces men to give up Christian fellow- 
ship with those with whom they have hitherto been united in 
one faith. A man separates from a church either because he 
thinks that church does no longer teach the truth, or because 
he himself has become indifferent to the truth. Now it is both 
the interest and the duty of the church to win this man back, 
and for this end it must endeavour to satisfy the man both that 
it is itself the church of Christ, and that the teaching of the 
church of Christ is the truth. This, however, it cannot do by 
merely repeating its dogma, for this was just the cause of the 
man’s leaving. It must prove that its dogma is in conformity 
with the teaching of the Bible, and secondly, that the teaching 
of the Bible is the truth. In fact, it must give an apologetic 
account of its teaching. 

Now this is exactly the case in which every church virtually 
is. Every church has its numbers who, if they would speak 
out, would confess that they cannot cordially believe in this 
or that Christian doctrine, or that they have secret doubts and 
misgivings respecting the scripturalness of this or that dogma 
of their church. Nor is this all. 

It seems to be generally felt that, as in other spheres, so 
also in religion, antagonistic forces are now at work, which 
sooner or later may break out in open conflict. We hear com- 
plaints of new forms of thought and new views in religion 
being advanced. It is mentioned as a bad sign of the times 
that some of our theologians indulge too freely in speculations, 
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to the injury of simple gospel-truth. Philosophy is frequently 
denounced as an enemy to Christianity. We read and hear of 
a new school of theology in opposition to the old one. We 
hear about the old folks and the old-fashioned folks in oppo- 
sition to the new lights. And all this is said in a tone in- 
dicative on both sides of a mutual dissatisfaction, and of a want 
of that mutual confidence which ought to characterise men of 
the same religious profession, men who ought to be one in the 
spirit because one in aim and calling. 

Can we be indifferent to this state of things? Ought we 
not to endeavour to effect a pacific solution of these differences, 
and ought we not to be anxious to arrive at an efficient method 
of effecting this? Mere protests, or attempts to produce 
uniformity of thought and sentiment by overawing the other 
party, by means of falling back upon and entrenching ourselves 
behind the bulwark of the respect usually paid to old forms 
and old views,—or, on the other hand, by taking advantage of 
the progress of intellect in order to expose to ridicule and 
contempt conservative and stationary views and principles,— 
this, we fear, is not the happiest method to avoid all the incon- 
venience, injury, and scandal, resulting from such conflicts. 
Bias and prejudice are satisfied with a small amount of 
argument; and passions, the worst and most profane species of 
which is ‘the hatred of theologians’ (odium theoloyicum), are 
ever ready to kindle their torches and to whet their swords. 

May God grant us wisdom to avoid such fratricidal engage- 
ments on the field of theology, and may those who are deter- 
mined to make a stand for the truth give a patient and candid 
hearing to their opponents, and examine themselves and their 
real motives before they hurl their missiles in the name of the 
religion of Christ against its supposed enemies ! 

As time changes, and as we change with the time, we find 
it not only convenient, but also useful and instructive, to cast 
a retrospective glance upon what we once were. We then 
understand better what we are and why we are what we are. 
The Protestant, and especially the Protestant theologian, 
should never neglect this duty, were it merely for the purpose 
of being sure that he is still right. Protestantism as a 
religious life, and Protestant theology as a scientific account 
of that life, ought.to do the same. 
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Now, if we look back to the origin of Protestantism, we find 
that it sprung from the deep conviction of the Reformers, that 
Christianity cannot fulfil its mission in Reforming the heart of 
man when enforced merely on authority, and that too an 
authority which is not only liable, but also necessarily subject 
toerror. Religion being to them a matter of conscience, they 
solemnly protested against a power which would make it alto- 
gether a matter of authority, although this power was uni- 
versally acknowledged as the church of Christ. They 
succeeded in emancipating themselves from the thraldom of 
the Romish Church, and were once more free men in the sight 
of their Lord and Master. During their struggle for eman- 
cipation, they had had occasion to give expression to their 
religious views, which they derived from the Scriptures, with 
all the aids which the progress of education in their age 
afforded them. Whatever we may think of the orthodoxy of 
their views, they were persuaded that the doctrines which 
they held, and as they held them, were the pure gospel- 
truth. No long time, however, elapsed before suggestions were 
made to alter and modify certain of these doctrinal views. 
Luther himself had, during his lifetime, considerably altered 
and modified his own views, and had he lived longer he would 
probably have continued to do so, especially in respect of the 
Lord’s Supper. But scarcely had he departed when his theo- 
logical tenets, under the authority of the theologians, settled 
down into a formal orthodoxy (in the historic sense.) To 
doubt Luther's views was now tantamount to doubting the 
Seriptures. Melanchthon, the author of the first Protestant 
confession, was painfully reminded of this, when he attempted 
to republish this his own work somewhat altered and im- 
proved. He incurred the reproach of heterodoxy, and was 
henceforth, to his death, suspected and annoyed by the 
Lutheran theologians. The freshness and energy of the 
religious life which characterised the early part of the German 
Reformation soon faded: it was, by degrees, reduced to a 
notional reproduction of theological phrases, until people, 
tired of such an unprofitable work, threw themselves headlong 
into the arms of English Deism, the parent of German 
Rationalism. The history of every other Protestant Church 
in Switzerland, in France, in Sweden, and Denmark, has been 
BBR 
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nearly the same, and we only hope it will be left for the 
Protestants of England to prove an exception to this general 
rule. 

But for this purpose we ought to be careful to avoid the 
cliff against which our continental brethren have been 
wrecked. And what was this cliff? Simply and unquestion- 
ably, their setting up a Lutheran and Calvinistic orthodoxy 
instead of the living Word of God; their confounding the 
theological views of a certain age with the unchangeable 
doctrines of the Bible; their inability to distinguish between 
Theology and Religion, or rather the perverse way in which the 
theologians endeavoured to enforce submission to theological 
notions, instead of producing a religious life by a mode of pre- 
senting the truths of the Bible in accordance with the wants 
and circumstances of their hearers. 

But on this subject we feel it to be necessary to enter some- 
what more into detail. We, therefore, propose to answer the 
following questions: 1, What is Religion, and how is it best 
produced and maintained in man’s soul? and 2, What is 
Theology, and what is its office in relation to Religion ? 

From the definitions usually given of Religion, we learn that 
it consists in a certain mode of thinking, feeling, and acting, 
with reference to God. We cannot add, with others, that it is 
the right mode of such a thinking, feeling, and acting, in 
relation to God, for this definition would at once deny that 
all other religions besides Christianity are religions. Our 
very feeling tells us that, wherever a superior power is recog- 
nised by man, there is religion, however imperfect, erroneous, 
and superstitious, it may be. It is religion, though not pure 
religion. Nay, we would go a step farther, and say that Man is 
naturally and essentially a religious being. By his very 
nature he is linked to his Creator. His wonderfully-wrought 
frame, the mysterious inhabitant of this frame, and the still 
more mysterious monitor in his bosom—the Conscience—point 
to some greater Being to whom he stands related in a manner 
not merely external. ‘The Bible recognises this natural con- 
‘nection of man with God by declaring that man is created in 
the image of God; and however much theologians may differ 
as to the extent, so to speak, of the elements of this Divine 
image in man, thus much seems incontestable, that his higher 
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spiritual nature and his conscience cannot be excluded from 
it. What is said of all natural creation holds in a peculiar 
manner good of this nearest and clearest manifestation of 
God in man, namely, ‘That they should seek the Lord, if 
haply they might feel after him and find him, though he be 
not far from every one of us: for in him we live, and move, 
and have our being’ (Acts xvii. 27). And this seeking after 
the Lord, THE uNKNowN Gop, is it not a characteristic feature 
of the religion of the whole pagan world? Well might 
Augustin call out to them, ‘ Querite quod queritis, sed non est 
ubi queritis.’ This seeking of Him on whom the Pagan felt 
dependent, was the true element of religion in the heathenish 
religions ; this seeking the Lord, though in a higher and purer 
sense, was the proper religious element in the Old Testament 
dispensation ; and this seeking the Lord, though in the highest 
and purest sense—this seeking him again and again in all we 
do, and think, and feel—this seeking him with our whole being— 
is still the proper essence of our religious life as Christians. 
Now, if this seeking the Lord, this longing after him from 
an immediate feeling resulting from our very constitution, is 
the essence of religion, it will follow that religion is not a 
certain mode of thinking and feeling and acting in relation to 
God, but something anterior to it, which determines our think- 
ing, feeling, and acting, conjointly and harmoniously, and ° 
manifests itself in thus determining our thinking, feeling, and 
acting. What this something is that constitutes the proper 
essence, the very nerve and soul of man’s religiousness, we can- 
not say. All we can say is, that we feel it, and feeling it we 
can reflect upon it and distinguish it from other spheres and 
functions of the human soul. That this religious sense, or 
instinct, or immediate perception and consciousness of our 
inward connection with and relation to God, or feeling 
of our absolute dependence on God, or whatever we may call 
it, is to be placed prior in our religious life to any definite 
mode of religious thought, feeling, or action, appears to us 
as of great theoretical as well as practical importance; and, 
indeed, on the same grounds as we consider conscience as a 
dynamic power prior to thought, feeling, and action,—that is, | 
as we say, that conscience is not the result of our thinking, 
feeling, and acting, nor of any mode of thinking, feeling, and~ 
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acting, originating from without, but that in its essence it is 
independent of thought, feeling, and will, though on every 
occasion of its activity it immediately operates upon these 
faculties and manifests itself through them. 

It will not be difficult to perceive the important practical 
bearing of this view of the nature and essence of religion. If 
religion were really nothing but a certain mode of thinking, 
feeling, and acting, what would be the character of such a 
religion? First, we should have the intellectual element, 
realising a certain religious truth notionally or ideally. There 
is nothing religious in this: for whether the object of its inquiry 
be a mathematical, physical, or religious truth, is perfectly 
indifferent to the understanding. Secondly, we have the feeling 
or the esthetical element, which tells me the amount of my 
pleasurable or unpleasurable excitement. There is again 
nothing religious in this; for we must bear in mind that this 
feeling is esthetical, and not moral or religious feeling, which 
would be begging the question, as it would really amount to 
defining religion by religion itself. Thirdly, we have the will, 
the practical power, which is to carry out the behests and 
suggestions of thought and feeling. This it may do without 
having the least relation to religion as regards itself, though 
the object of its activity be of an entirely religious nature. 
This is saying no more than that a man may take up certain 
religious notions, may be pleased with having his nervous and 
esthetical feelings excited by them, and in both he may find a 
sufficient impulse for what is called religious action, and in 
spite of this, this apparently religious man may be actuated by 
selfish motives. This man’s heart may all the while be far 
from seeking God—nay, his real desire may be to live without 
God, and his law, and his truth, were it not for the risk he 
runs, were it not for the dreadful thought of hell. Thus may 
religion engage man’s thoughts, man’s feelings, and prompt 
his actions, and yet the man may not be religious. And the 
cause of this unhappy phenomenon is, that religion has only 
reached his intellect, his feelings, his will, but not his inner- 
most life,—as the Bible calls it, his Aeart. The heart, then, 
this fundamental and primitive power of the human soul, which 
includes the intellect, the feeling, and the will, because it has 
them under its immediate sway—which affects the man in his 
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thinking, feeling, and willing,—is not a mere machine of superior 
order, although set in motion by the words of Christ himself: 
this heart of man is what makes him a religious being, and the 
longing of this heart after God, the God of love, truth, and 
mercy, is man’s religion. Hence the Lord searches the heart, 
and man believes unto righteousness with the heart; which 
are phrases that would be unintelligible if nothing more than 
the mere feelings were meant. 

This heart being thus the principle, the seat, the very essence 
of religion, is necessarily also the measure of religion. A man 
is religious in proportion as his heart is quickened and alive to 
Divine things. Not the amount or accuracy of his knowledge 
about Divine things, not any degree of excitement of his 
feelings, not any promptness of will and action for religious 
purposes, are in themselves safe criteria of a man’s religion, 
but his heart. Therefore God searches the heart, and He 
alone can do it. And although we do not deny that true reli- 
gioushess may, nay must manifest itself in our modes of 
thinking, feeling, and acting, yet after all it is the heart which 
gives to our faculties, in their exercise, the right motive, tone, 
and tendency, and therefore their moral value. 

We have hitherto endeavoured to describe the peculiar nature 
or essence of what we think to be the peculiar religious prin- 
ciple or faculty in man. We have described it as a primitive 
power, which, like the human conscience, from which we wish 
to distinguish it in theory, makes itself known in an immediate 
manner; that is, which does not depend on, and is not produced 
by, other faculties of the human mind. ‘Thus, on account of 
its immediateness, it partakes of the nature of feeling. But 
for that reason it is, like conscience, by no means a mere form 
of feeling, an idle, empty craving; and it would be well for 
those who object to this view of religion on such grounds, to 
try to understand men like Schleiermacher, Twesten, Nitzsch, 
or any other German theologians of note (for indeed all but 
the Rationalists of the old school have adopted that view), 
before they pass their verdict, unless, indeed, it be a sufficient 
reason to condemn this view merely because it has originated 
in Germany. 

But to meet this objection we will add a few remarks respect- 
ing the object and contents of this religious principle in man. 
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Probably we may, without fear of being contradicted, aver 
that every feeling of want or longing in our soul, so far as this 
proceeds from the very constitution of our soul, points to an 
object which is Divinely intended to supply this want, to fulfil 
this longing. Thus it is, for instance, with our reason. As 
soon as our reason begins to be active, it engenders a longing 
after truth ; and this longing, this attractive power which the 
still unknown truth exerts upon our minds, is the condition 
both of our seeking after truth, and of believing in it when 
found. From this it does not follow that all men should feel 
this longing in an equal degree. The power of attraction 
between man’s reason and truth may be neutralised by many 
hostile powers, and it may be unequally developed in different 
men. But after all, this power dwells in all men, though 
dormant in many. But place a man in a position where these 
neutralising powers are removed, and the constitutional desire 
of rational man after truth will revive and become active. 

Thus it is, also, with the religious principle in man. It points 
and ties man to God, as reason points and ties him to truth. 
Man has not the power to break this bond that attaches him to 
God. Every attempt to sever it violently will give him pain, 
and this pain is what we call the sting of conscience; whilst 
every spontaneous endeavour to follow its guidance gives us 
the feeling of relief and of freedom, and produces the approval 
of our conscience. If this be true, it will follow that we must 
consider this principle of religion in man to be of a moral 
character; and from this fact, as well asfrom the circumstance that 
it involves a longing after religious truth, that it also wants to 
know God, we are obliged to infer that it is also of an intel- 
lectual character, that it is reason, though again in the form of 
immediateness—that is, intuition. 

But this religious principle in man has, from its very nature, 
not only a definite object, however dimly perceived, but it also 
involves the desire of realising this object more and more 
perfectly and clearly. 

Whatever our views may be respecting the origin of pagan 
religions, we may, as far as we can follow their course of 
development, more or less trace a tendency to a clearer and 
more definite realisation of the object or objects of their 
worship. This is, for instance, clearly perceptible in the 
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religious ideas of the Greeks. What a contrast do we perceive 
between the religious ideas of the earliest Greek poets and 
those of a Plato! Assuredly, if spiritualism as opposed to 
materialism and sensuous perception, and precision of thought 
and sentiment as opposed to a gross symbolism, is a sign of 
progress also in religion, there has been a progress in the 
religious life of the Greeks, as far as the intellectual element 
is concerned. Now it is not denied that this development and 
advancement of the intellectual element in religion greatly 
depends on the state and advancement of our intellectual 
attainments generally speaking, and apart from religion. Even 
in the case of a revealed religion, we comprehend and realise 
its religious truths intellectually, only in proportion to the 
advancement and, so to speak, elasticity of our intellectual 
perceptions,—that is to say, relatively and imperfectly, not abso- 
lutely. Peculiar modes of thought, national or individual, 
peculiar sesthetic tastes, peculiar moral propensities, the prepon- 
derating activity of one of the faculties of our mind to the in- 
jury of the others, have a power to modify, and even to benumb, 
this religious principle, because they have a power to act and 
re-act upon it, and thus to give it a peculiar tone, to stamp it 
with a peculiar character not originally its own, to lead it 
astray in a direction which it was not intended to take. This is 
the case in all pagan religions. The pagan seeks the object 
of his worship in things which are unworthy of his worship, 
and expresses the longings and aspirations of his religious 
nature in a manner more or less inadequate to the character of 
these longings and aspirations themselves, merely because he 
has listened and yielded to the suggestions and inducements of 
his lower nature. He indeed still worships, but he worships 
the unknown God, and indeed ignorantly and perversely. 

Now Christ came into the world to reveal this unknown God 
to the world, and thus both to satisfy the longings of man’s 
religious nature and to give it its right direction and true aim. 
But, in doing this, he had to deal with men of a very different 
stamp of mind. He had to deal with men of an intuitive and 
contemplative sort of mind, and of great singleness of heart. 
With that class he was most successful from the beginning. 
They were they whom the Father drew, and who at once 
recognised him as the Son of God, the Revealer of the Father, 
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as soon as they came into contact with him. Secondly, he had 
to deal with men of a logical, dogmatising disposition of mind. 
With those he had to argue, and he did not disdain to do so. 
He patiently listened to their objections, wherever he saw that 
they were in earnest about the matter, and not merely dogmati- 
cal wranglers. He refuted their erroneous, pre-conceived 
notions, and proved the truthfulness of his teaching by appeals 
to the Scriptures and to reason. In the third place, he had to 
deal with men of a practical tendency, those who had kept all 
the commandments of the law, and who now wanted to know 
what they must do more to enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
With such Christ did not reason much, nor did he preach 
much to them, but merely told them to do one thing more, 
which, if they had done, it would by experience have brought 
home to their minds Christianity in a manner which a life-long 
reasoning with them, and preaching to them, would not have 
effected—simply because probably it would not have reached 
their heart. But the unusual moral effort, the great self-denial 
which was, for instance, involved in the answer which the 
Saviour gave to the young man who put this question to him 
—namely, to give all he had to the poor: in a word, the true 
religious element which was hitherto wanting—was, to teach 
these practical men what religion is, and what the religion of 
Christ both demanded of them and promised to them. 

These different classes of men required, so to speak, a 
different method of bringing Christianity home to their con- 
science and their heart, and they received this different method 
of treatment at the hands of the Saviour, and, we may add also, 
of his apostles, in so far, at least, as their missionary move- 
ments proceeded on a plan well calculated to meet the religious 
wants of the different nations to whom they carried the Gospel 
—~namely, on the plan that they recognised the peculiar mental 
and moral characters and tendencies of these nations, and 
acted accordingly. Paul, with his highly cultivated intellectual 
tendencies and refined esthetical taste, is sent to preach the 
gospel to the Indo-Germanic races, just because his own 
mental constitution rendered him peculiarly fit to present the 
Christian truth in a form best adapted to the cast of mind 
peculiar to these nations. The result has proved the wisdom 
of this choice. Paul laboured with a signal success among the 
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Gentile nations, whilst the Jews everywhere proved his most 
obstinate opponents and persecutors. For the Jews, as well as 
all other Shemitic nations, Peter and James were far better 
fitted, on account of their more dogmatical and practical ten- 
dencies.. And most probably John, with his contemplative 
and intuitive habits of thought, met, in the beautiful and 
romantic Asia Minor, with more souls that were most of all 
open to the influences of truth when presented to them in this 
foiin, than he would have been likely to find anywhere else. 

These observations will remind us of two things. 

First, that truth may be brought home to the minds of 
men in different forms; and 

Secondly, that if we really care for bringing the truth home 
to the minds of others, we- shall most likely sueceed best if 
we do it in that form which the mental and moral habits of our 
hearers require: provided, however, that by doing so we do 
not compromise truth itself. 

In applying this in a special manner to religious truth, we 
will recur to the three principal classes of men as regards their 
cast of mind—the intuitive, the intellectual, and the practical. 

For the intuitive mode of perceiving a truth, the process is 
that of an immediate apperception, and consequently is in its 
form a mode of feeling: not, indeed, a mere esthetic feeling, 
nor, still less, that sort of sentimental emotion which so fre- 
quently passes for healthy religious emotion, but a feeling the 
truth. This feeling is the result of the immediate impression 
which the truth makes—not upon our understanding, for it is 
not the result of reflection and argumentative proof,—nor upon 
our feelings, for it is not merely esthetic, but spirftual,—but 
upon our heart, the religious principle or faculty in man. 

This form of realising a religious truth is dedie/, belief in the 
proper, the highest, and purest sense of the word, in which it 
excludes philosophical reflection and logical argument and 
proof, as the ground and basis of certainty. In this sense, 
religious conviction does not depend on human means, such as 
illustration or demonstration, but is the immediate product of 
~ the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of truth, in the human heart. The 
process itself, reverently so to speak, is one of the simplest 
nature. It is a giving and receiving. The human soul joy- 


fully receives what it was longing for, but what it could not 
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acquire by its own efforts. Wherever the Gospel, the simple 
and pure Gospel, is preached, there it will never fail to be 
received with as much simplicity and purity by these longing 
souls. Its power is strongest, its effects the most lasting, 
where it is thus brought into contact with a human soul. No 
philosophy, no beauty of rhetoric, no poetry, no show of learn- 
ing, nor anything else that may captivate the minds of men, is 
required to captivate such a soul. On the contrary, the free 
and fresh influence of the gospel upon such a mind would 
necessarily be impeded by such auxiliary means—because it 
would be necessary first to remove all these human trimmings 
and trappings, in order to allow the Spirit, which they are 
meant to adorn, to work without restraint. Though we cannot 
doubt that, in every age and in every country, there are indi- 
viduals capable and prepared to receive the truths of the Gospel 
in this intuitive manner, yet, from the great power which 
fashionable modes and forms of thought and artificial zesthetic 
tastes at all times have over the great mass, unable or 
unwilling to emancipate themselves from either, there are 
generally only few who are thus at once accessible to the 
power of unadorned and simple religious truth. The great 
bulk of Christians, whatever they may say to the contrary, 
prefer to their own disadvantage religious truth when presented 
to them in the fashionable dress of the day, and unhappily they 
are far too much humoured in their wishes. It is only at times, 
such as the Apostolic age or the age of the Reformation, when 
men become more really earnest about religion, that they 
discover a real hunger, a real craving after the sweet, but not 
sweetened, heavenly manna in its pure and simple condition. 
Turning to the second class of hearers, in whose minds the 
intellectual element is pre-eminently active, we at once perceive 
that, humanly speaking, we have a far more difficult task to 
perform than with the former class. They are not prepared to 
receive the Gospel in its simple beauty, because they are not 
yet brought to discover beauty and force in truth, unless it be 
brought home to their minds and hearts by way of the intellect. 
And the case is rendered still more difficult, by the fact that 
this class of men are not only constitutionally disposed to a 
preponderating activity of their intellectual faculties, but also 
that, when coming into contact with Christianity, they are 
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usually under the influence of forms of thought and prejudices 
hostile to the truth as it isin Christ. This cannot be altered, 
except so far as Christianity itself has the special mission to 
alter it—when every imagination shall be cast down, and every 
high thing that exalteth itself against the knowledge of God; 
and when every thought shall have been brought into captivity 
to the obedience of Christ. That the truth of the Gospel will 
accomplish this, we cordially believe and hope; and that only 
that Spirit who leads men into all truth, and convinces men of 
truth, is able to secure such a victory, we firmly maintain. 
But, at the same time, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that 
the Holy Ghost employs also human agency for various pur- 
poses, for carrying on his own work in the human soul; and 
one of the most exalted and most useful functions entrusted to 
the minister of the Gospel is, “to prepare the way of the Lord,” 
(Matt. xi. 10), by clearing the ground of those intellectual 
obstacles which are so frequently thrown in the way of the 
Gospel. 

These intellectual obstacles are, generally speaking, shoots 
springing from some few roots of erroneous general principles, 
frequently indeed cut down and lopped off, but never yet fully 
eradicated. If we would do a permanent service to the Gospel 
of Christ, we must root them out from the soil of the human 
soul. But, for this purpose, we must certainly know not only 
what these roots are, but also how they are to be eradicated. 
In other words, a minister of the Gospel ought not only to be 
well acquainted with the intellectual tendencies and _ philo- 
sophical views of his age, but also to be able, in the light of 
the Gospel and in the light of sound reason, to show how far, 
and why, such of these views as are adverse to Christianity 
are in themselves untenable and insufficient. Above all, let 
him be careful not to be satisfied with merely denouncing certain 
views. ‘This does infinitely more mischief to the cause of truth 
than good. What do I more, by denouncing certain views, or a 
certain system, by declaring that it is hostile to Christianity, 
than to raise a prejudice against a name? If it is apparent that 
I do not understand it, that I am not even acquainted with its 
leading principles, if I cannot prove its fallacy on mere human 
_ grounds—for I have to do with men to whom Christianity is 
not yet coming with a superhuman authority—most probably 
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my hearers will be led to investigate the matter for themselves. 
The result of this investigation may be disapproval of the 
system—but it also may be, and more likely it will be, appro- 
bation just because they see it exhibited by its advocates in the 
most favourable light possible, and the minister of the Gospel 
was not able to exhibit it in its naked reality, and to show its 
self-inconsistency. The man does now no longer see in it that 
dreadful monster which the minister described it to be ; he rather 
sees in it the martyr, who suffers calumny and reproach for 
conscience’ sake, and this gives him an additional interest in it, 
and thus the minister of the Gospel may lead a man to infidelity, 
merely because he pointed out something as being hostile to 
Christianity, and consequently to truth, but was unable to show 
how and why it was so. Let us, then, oppose and reject what- 
ever may be hostile to the truth of the Gospel, whether it be Pan- 
theism or Materialism, or Rationalism, or that most unaccount- 
able of all isms—Germanism ; but let us always bear in mind 
that we oppose it effectually and successfully only in proportion 
to the degree of clearness with which we have ourselves under- 
stood it, and the degree of ability with which we can show 
that it is an untrue thing. This we ought to do wherever 
such obstructions are found in the way of the Gospel, and for 
this work a minister of the Gospel ought at all events to be 
prepared. 

But we may well take a broader view of this part of the sub- 
ject. All men are, more or less, consciously or unconsciously, 
under the influence of views, or rather of a system of views, 
which, though not professedly hostile to Christianity, are yet not 
Christian views. ‘They consist of a compound of maxims par- 
ticularly remarkable for their practical bearing. They are re- 
cognised as supreme rules for our conduct in common life— and 
thus being merely prudential, seem to have nothing whatever to 
do with religion. So, at least, they are unhappily too frequently 
looked upon and acted upon. But they are anything but this. 
They are the scattered fragments of a philosophy springing 
from the very abyss of fallen man’s sinful nature. Indeed, they 
are seldom exhibited in their native form and full force. They 
are generally smoothed down, and embellished with all the 
graces of conventional and social life. But sometimes they 
assume a more definite form, either theoretically or practically, 
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and then, and not till then, they startle society. We abstain 
from the unpleasant task of referring to facts by way of illus- 
tration. Every nation and every class of society furnishes them 
in abundance, to the disgrace of the name we bear. 

Now this philosophy of corrupt human nature, which, from 
its very origin, is of an atheistical tendency, and, when fully 
developed, will necessarily appear as such—this philosophy, we 
say, is the thing we allow to go hand in hand with Christianity. 
We allow it to determine our actions, and thus make it practi- 
cally the standard of our morality ; for every action of a moral 
being like man is necessarily a moral action. And thus, adopt- 
ing it as the code of our morality, we necessarily allow it to 
mould our rea/ religious views; for, to be sure, unless we are 
entirely thoughtless in our religious convictions, or altogether 
atheists, we must effect some sort of reconciliation between the 
prudential moral maxims upon which we act, and our notions 
about the great moral Governor of the world. 

This is another obstruction to the free progress of the gospel, 
and indeed a very important one; and the minister of the Word 
of God is in duty bound to remove it as far as depends on him, 
in order to prepare the way. For much of the notional religion 
of the head, which so greatly reduces the vitality of our religious 
life, may be traced to the circumstance, that people believe, as 
they call it, in the religion of the Bible, whilst they trust in and 
act upon principles which form no part of that religion. 

But whilst Christianity thus requires that everything that is 
intellectually opposed to it should be cut down and removed 
from the soil it is about to occupy--for it knows of no com- 
promise—it also requires that man should consecrate to it all 
his intellectual faculties, to the fullest extent which his position 
or opportunities may allow. It is a fearful doctrine which 
represents Christianity as not only inclined, but even obliged, 
to put a stop to man’s intellectual activity, in order to secure 
belief. Christianity would indeed not be the final, the abso- 
lute truth, if it had to fear that man could at any time outgrow 
it. It may be objected that many have been led away from the 
truth by speculation, but it would be as unreasonable to blame a 
saw, or to forbid the use of a saw, merely because some unskilful 
carpenter spoiled with it a good piece of timber, which might have 
been conyerted into a useful piece of furniture. It is not the 
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intellect, or the use of the intellect as such, which makes a man 
to fail in religion, but the using it on erroneous principles and 
in a preposterous manner. Christianity is always in advance 
of our intellectual acquirements, and always will be, and it is a 
matter of no little weight to have really experienced this. This 
experience involves the conviction that we ourselves have not 
yet fully realised it either, both intellectually and morally; that 
is to say, we must confess that we have neither yet measured its 
height, or depth, or breadth, intellectually, nor exemplified its 
full glory in our lives, morally. This is merely stating what 
no modest and sober-minded man can deny to be the truth. If 
there be nothing wrong in our aspiring after a more perfect 
realisation of Christianity in its ethical character, how is it 
that there should be anything wrong in our earnest longing for 
a still more perfect subjective realisation of Christianity in its 
intellectual character, both individually and collectively ? 

Now, if this earnest longing of the human soul after a clearer 
and more perfect and comprehensive understandimg of the 
truths of the Bible result from the Divinely-framed consti- 
tution of man’s intellectual nature, and therefore intended by 
God himself to produce such a result—and if, on the other 
hand, Christian truth itself, by its inexhaustible riches and un- 
fathomable depth, warrants and creates such a longing—the 
question cannot be, how to stifle and repress such a longing, but 
how to satisfy it. Certainly it is a better sign of earnestness 
in matters of religion, of vitality of belief in religious truth, if 
a man not only feels this longing, but also does not shun the 
effort which is required for satisfying it; it is a better sign, we 
say, than it would be if he acted upon the principle that all the 
Bible required of him was, that he should make up his mind to 
give his cordial and unreserved assent to certain dogmas, of 
which perhaps he tolerably well understands the notional or 
logical meaning, the sensus of the old theologians, but about 
the true import and bearing of which, the significatus, he little 
troubles himself, because he really feels no interest about it. 
It is to him the sign of a sceptical, or, as he politely calls it, a 
speculative tendency of mind, if a man is very anxious about 
this true meaning of the Word of God, and is not so easily satis- 
fied with any interpretation that may happen to be given to 
him. Nor is it difficult to see that, as sermons are or ought to 
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be attempts to interpret and explain this significatus of the 
Word of God, attempts to elucidate and enforce the Divine ideas 
contained in the Bible, that an anxious intellectual inquirer 
must take the same position with reference to the preacher. If 
a preacher cannot satisfy his wants, because he is not prepared 
to do so—or if he declares that he will not satisfy them, be- 
cause he thinks it might injure the simplicity of the gospel, 
—then, of course, the preacher cannot be his guide to the un- 
searchable riches of the gospel to the extent and in the manner 
rendered necessary by such a man’s mental constitution and 
intellectual attainments. When Paul declares that he made 
himself all things to all, that he might by all means save some 
(1 Cor. ix. 22), he certainly refers, by this also, to the fact illus- 
trated and proved by the character of his discourses and epistles, 
that he accommodated himself to the intellectual wants of his 
Gentile hearers, which were, generally speaking, of a higher 
nature than those of the Jews. The Jew wanted a dogma, 
authoritatively accredited as coming from God by a miracle. 
The Gentile wanted truth, capable of rational proof, that is 
wisdom. Paul was well aware that the truth of the Gospel is of 
little or no avail, if made dependent and received merely on 
external authority ; and, on the other hand, he well understood 
that Christianity, recognised and embraced only on condition of 
a compromise with man’s previous notions and philosophical 
views, must suffer in purity and power. Still he asserts that 
the Gospel of Christ is both power and wisdom: that is, that a 
force of producing conviction is inherent in it, superior to any 
outward miracle, or the strictest philosophical demonstration. 
We have a right to look to our ministers and theologians as 
men appointed and duly qualified, as far as rests with them, 
to convince the world, that has not yet the testimony of the 
Holy Ghost, both to the satisfaction of their hearts and their 
intellects, that Christianity is indeed the power of God and the 
wisdom of God. And we may fairly expect that they will care- 
fully distinguish between what in the tendencies of our age (an 
age usually described as being pre-eminently intellectual) there 
is of force, either hostile or friendly to Christianity, and that 
they will consider it a preparatory function of their office to 
remove, by fair and satisfactory argument, what may be found 
to be erroneous, and lay hold of that which is true, though per- 
VOL. VI. ce 
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haps not found in the letter of the Bible, but consistent with 
the truth of the Bible. 

About the third method of convincing man of the truth and 
the Divine origin of Christianity, we need not say much. A 
scheme remains a scheme, and a theory remains a theory, as 
long as it is denied an opportunity to manifest its power in 
practical results. But we may safely assert that a man cannot, 
even intellectually and abstractedly, fully understand truth with- 
out practical experience. Probably few would be found who 
would frankly confess that they did not fully understand Christ, 
when he says, ‘ The truth shall make you free.’ Every person 
has a notion of what‘ truth’ means, and what ‘make’ and ‘ free’ 
mean: and if the combination of these words gives a logical 
sense, every one thinks that he understands them perfectly well. 
Now, this is the way in which many of our fellow-Christians 
read and understand the Bible. No wonder that they should 
find the Bible to be a very easy and simple book ; and that they 
should look upon learning, and any systematic study of the 
Bible, as being likely rather to obscure the meaning of the Word 
of God than to illustrate it. But such persons forget that the 
value of their understanding the Word of God entirely depends 
on their clearly realising what that which the Bible is speaking 
of really 7s, and not what it means; that is to say, real know- 
ledge of religious truth is to be secured, not by notional con- 
ceptions, but by experimental realisation. A man of pretty 
correct notions about the nature of religious truth may approxi- 
mately understand what Christ means, when he says that the 
truth will make a man free; perhaps he will also be able to 
prove that it must do so; but only that man who receives the 
truth into his heart, subjects to its controul his whole being, 
makes it the supreme law of his whole life, both inwardly and 
outwardly, and this with a willing heart,—only that'man will 
know what truth is, and what real freedom is, and how the 
former produces the latter; and only that man will fully un- 
derstand the word of the Saviour: ‘If any man wi//* do His 
will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God, or 
whether I speak of myself.’ 

Peter + exhorts all Christians to be ‘always ready for an 
apology { to every man that asketh you a reason of the hope 

* Cche. + 1 Peter iii. 15.* {| English version: to give an answer. 
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that is in you with meekness and fear.’ It cannot be doubtful 
what Peter means by this apology, and why they should give it 
to every man who asks. The object is, that the world should 
know that the faith which they professed and proclaimed was 
not an idle imagination or invention of man, but the truth of 
God. And, on the other hand, the method by which alone they 
could effect this could be no other than if they exhibited and 
treated Christianity, not as a dead dogma, not as a formula of 
belief, but as ¢he truth. 

Millions of human beings, who are not yet under the power 
and sway of the truth as it is in Christ, want such an apology of 
Christianity adapted to their circumstances now. Thousands 
within the church of Christ are now in need of such an apolo- 
getical exhibition of Christianity, that their notional and 
mechanical belief in Christian truth may become a heartfelt 
conviction and a living power in their souls. We are ourselves 
perpetually in need of such an apologetical treatment and realisa- 
tion of Christianity, lest, being satisfied with what we have 
attained to, we become idle in the spirit, dogmatical in our 
mode of looking upon Christian truth, and uncharitable and 
overweening towards others. 

Concluding these few and imperfect general remarks, on a 
subject of so great importance, especially in an age like ours, 
and so vast in detail, from the infinity of its object, we leave 
the matter with those who may have opportunity and ability to 
test the principles advocated. 

We meant to show, in conclusion, what bearing Christian 
theology has upon this subject ; how, from its character and 
office it is calculated to aid and facilitate the undertaking. But 
our limits forbid, and we shall perhaps discuss this subject in 
another essay. 
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DR. CHALMERS’S INSTITUTES OF THEOLOGY.* 


Systematic or Dogmatic Theology has usually been regarded 
in this country as forming only a single department of Theological 
Study. Thus considered, it has generally been handled in the 
following manner, Commencing with a View of the Evidences of 
Natural and Revealed Religion—and then advancing to the Doc- 
trines of the Christian System, divines have usually taken these 
up in the order and in the terms of one or other of the Confessions 
of the British Churches—showing the Scriptural foundation of 
each doctrine in succession—pointing out the harmony of each 
with reason, and with man’s natural knowledge—exhibiting the 
mutual connexion and dependence of the whole series of dogmas — 
and polemically defending them against other doctrines held to be 
unscriptural and erroneous. Now in such an extended course of 
dogmatic teaching, it is plain that there are many distinct elements 
brought together which would readily admit of separate treatment, 
and which, if thus taken up separately, would at least have the ad- 
vantage of a much more full and exhaustive treatment. First, there 
is the apologetic element—the evidences—which, being merely pre- 
liminary to Dogmatics, is the most easily detached of all; and 
accordingly, in the Universities of the Continent, it is usually 
treated as a distinct department, to which the German theologians 
give the name of ‘ Apologetik.’ Then follow the Symbolical, the 
Biblical, the Scientific, and the Polemic elements; in regard to 
which, it is manifest that, although it is not possible, and even if 
it were so, would not be desirable to separate them entirely from 
each other, it is both possible and desirable, with a view to the 
full development of them all, to make each of them, in its turn, 
the main feature or ingredient of theological instruction, so to 
handle the truths of the theological system with a special and 
prominent reference to each of them in succession. And this 
accordingly is what is done habitually in the theological schools of 


* Institutes of Theology. By the late Tuomas Cuatmers, D.D., LL.D. 
In 2 vols. Published for Thomas Constable, by Sutherland and Knox, 
Edinburgh ; Hamilton, Adams, and Co., London. 1849. 
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Germany. There, Biblical Theology, Symbolical, Scientific, and 
Polemical Theology, are all regarded as distinct branches of Dog- 
matics; and numerous works are produced, in strict connexion 
with one or other of these well-defined departments.* 

By ‘ Biblical Theology,’ then, when used in this restricted sense, 
is meant that method of treating theological truth, in which the 
Biblical element is brought prominently into the foreground, not, 
indeed, to the entire exclusion of the other elements just named— 
for the Biblical theologian will have frequent occasion to glance at 
all of them in the progress of his task—but still those other ele- 
ments are thrown far into the background, and what stands fully 
and broadly out to view is the teaching of the Word of God itself, 
the forms which theological truth assumes in the Holy Scriptures, 
the Biblical development, statement, order, aspects, and propor- 
tions of revealed doctrine. 

Without meaning any disparagement to other methods of theo- 
logical instruction, we confess that we are anxious to see the depart- 
ment of Biblical Theology naturalized among us. Our German 
friends have been cultivating it as a distinct branch of study—for 
better or worse, in the right spirit or the wrong,—for upwards of'a 
hundred years; their theological literature is rich with treatises 
upon it, some of which are of very recent production ; and per- 
haps at some future time we may be induced to trace, for the 
benefit of our readers, the remarkable stages through whieh its 
literary history has passed, and to charaeterize the principal works 
which its cultivators have given forth. But in our own country it 
can scarcely be said to be known as a distinct branch of Systematic 
Theology. We are persuaded, however, that its introduction 
among us would be attended with some signal advantages to the 
students of theology and the future ministers of our churches, 
provided its true characteristics were at all correctly apprehended 
and adequately realized. Biblical Theology, like every other de- 
partment of theological science, may be cultivated in a wrong 
spirit ; and, in point of fact, many of its cultivators in Germany 
have treated it in a rationalistic and unhallowed tone. But in all 
such cases, though the name of ‘ Biblical’ was assumed, the 
assumption involved a most gross and palpable abuse of language. 


* See Articles on Theological Encyclopedia and Methodology, from the 
unpublished Lectures of Professor Tholuck, in Bibliotheca Sacra, for 1844. 
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A Rationalist may, without incongruity, style his theology the 
theology of Reason or of Philosophy, if he chooses; but to style a 
rationalistic theology ‘ Biblical? is plainly to commit both a 
violence and a fraud. Let the Biblical theology which we recom- 
mend to the attention of our theological teachers and students 
be worthy of the name—let it have all the characteristics which its 
name implies—let it be handled by us in a manner appropriate to 
its pretensions—and we are so far from apprehending any evils 
from its introduction into our schools of divinity, that we con- 
fidently anticipate some very important advantages—advantages, 
too, peculiarly seasonable and appropriate in the present age. 
Let us briefly set forth to view the main characteristics of the 
study, and the reasonableness of this anticipation will abundantly 
appear. 

Perhaps the best, most comprehensive, and most descriptive 
definition of Biblical theology would be, ‘that theology which re- 
produces the Bible’s own teaching in the Bible’s own spirit.’ Its 
characteristics, so far as they go, are simply a reproduction of the 
characteristics of the Bible itself. If rightly handled, it not only 
reproduces the doctrinal contents of the Bible, but it reproduces 
them in the same logical, historical, and practical spirit, which 
characterizes the Bible itself. 

1. Biblical Theology reproduces the logical spirit of the Bible. 
Using the term ‘Logic’ in the comprehensive sense of the 
right intellectual conduct of the mind in its inquiries, its right 
investigational posture, and its right investigational procedure, it is 
manifest that theology must have its right logic, as well as every 
other department of human inquiry. There is a right, and there 
is a wrong intellectual posture for the theologian to assume; and 
there is a right and a wrong intellectual process or procedure for 
him to pursue. And both the right and the wrong logic in 
theology exactly correspond to the right and the wrong logic in 
philosophy and science. The Baconian logic is as right in both 
as the Aristotelian logic, when viewed as an instrument of dis- 
covery, and not of mere dialectics, is wrong in both. ‘ Our 
becoming attitude, surely,’ as Dr. Chalmers observes, in his 
‘Institutes of Theology,’ recently published, ‘is that of learners ; 
and our proper business, when studying the volume of nature, or 
the volume of revelation, is not to excogitate truth, but to receive 
it. The light of observation, which tells something of ourselves, 
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and but a small part of the creation which is around us—the light 
brought from heaven, which tells something of the Creator, and 
but a very small part of his ways—it is surely our path of safety 
and wisdom to walk humbly and duteously by these; not the 
masters of either, but the yielding and passive inéerpreters of both ; 
content, in the one domain, with such responses as we meet to 
the question of, What findest thou? alike content, on the other 
domain, with such responses as we meet to the question of, What 
readest thou ?’—(vol. ii. p. 5.) ‘Thus to restrain inquiry,’ he ob- 
serves, in the same spirit, in another place (vol. ii. p. 4), ‘ within its 
proper boundaries, and give a right direction to it, would require a 
novum organum for our science, wherein to fix and define what may 
be termed the logic of theology, to limit and lay on its rightful 
foundation the philosophy of the Christian argument. In no 
science, and no subject of human contemplation, has the spirit of 
hypothesis dared more presumptuously, or wantoned more licen- 
tiously, than in our own. And yet surely, on every principle of 
philosophy, there cannot be named a territory of thought where 
the humble diffidence and docility of little children are more 
imperiously called for.’ It was this very spirit of humble diffidence 
and docility, this intellectual and moral willingness to be mere 
learner's and receivers of Divine truth, at the feet of Infinite Wis- 
dom, which characterized all the inspired writers of the Biblical 
books. Precisely this was the logic both of their heads and their 
hearts. And such also is the logic of the Biblical Theology. It 
discards the presumptuous spirit of the Aristotelian school, and 
of all those systems of theology which have been infected with 
the Aristotelian taint ; an infection which was natural enough, and, 
indeed, almost unavoidable, inasmuch as their authors had been 
intellectually trained under the influence of the old logic and 
philosophy. The logical and intellectual stand-point of the 
Biblical Theology is the Baconian, not the Aristotelian, stand- 
point. Its procedure, on all questions of spiritual fact, or of concrete, 
substantive being, on all questions not purely ethical or dialectical, is 
Inductive. It begins not with excogitation, but with observation—the 
observation of the Scriptures—the accurate reading and interpreta- 
tion, and comparison and generalization, of the statements of the 
Divine Word. It begins with these particular phenomena, and 
from thence ascends to general propositions, instead of beginning 
with the assumption of a priori generalities, and thence descend- 
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ing to particulars. It is Inductive before it is Deductive, instead 
of being Deductive before it is Inductive. It is Analytic before 
it becomes Synthetic. It gathers together all its materials of 
Divine truth, by a rigid and impartial and large induction of 
Scripture-phenomena, before it presumes to combine them into a 
compacted system; and even in this effort of systematic combina- 
tion, it is the mutual relations and bearings of Truth, which have 
been observed in the Scriptures themselves, and not any relations 
or bearings which are merely imagined or conjectured by the 
theologian, which determine the organic order and connexion in 
which the materials are arranged. ‘ What is written in the law— 
what readest thou?’ that was both the logic and the humility of 
the Apostles and Prophets, and such also is the characteristic 
logic and humility of the Biblical Theology. 

2. Farther—the Biblical Theology reproduces the historical 
spirit of the Bible. The Scriptures are eminently Aistorical in 
their genius and method. Not to speak of the very large numerical 
proportion which the historical books bear to the whole collection, 
every one must have observed that even the dogmatic and ethical 
teaching of the Bible is historically developed—that is, it was not 
communicated all at once, and onee for all, in a ready-made system 
or corpus of doctrine, but it was unfolded gradually at successive 
periods of time, and by means of a long series of historical person- 
ages; by the Patriarchs, by the Prophets, by the Baptist, by the 
Saviour himself, by his Evangelists and Apostles; in a word, at 
‘ sundry times and in divers manners.’ Nor was this progressive 
historical unfolding of Divine Truth like the gradual uncovering 
and disclosing of some glorious picture or statue, under which 
process the spectator only sees successive parts of the whole re- 
vealed, and never has all the elements of the whole before him, till 
he beholds the whole itself. It was more like the gradual develop- 
ment of animal or vegetable /ife, in which, even from the first, the 
spectator beholds the whole animal or plant, with all its rudiments 
and elements complete, but the whole only as yet in germ, or 
embryo ; the unfolding in this case being a growth, and not a mere 
uncovering, a vital expansion of the whole, and not a mere dis- 
closing of successive parts. So was it with the development of 
Divine Truth in the Scriptures. It began with a germ or embryo, 
and it swelled, and waxed, and grew, till it assumed the majestic 
proportions of the full-grown oak or cedar. How faint the 
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light at first! But as Dispensation followed upon Dispensation, 
as Prophet succeeded Prophet, and even as Apustle came after 
Apostle, how did the holy and beneficent light of heaven’s Truth 
brighten into growing fulness, till at last it reached its utmost 
breadth and splendour! It was like the path of the shining light, 
which shineth more and more unto the perfect day. Butiit:was 
inherent in, and inevitable to, this vital growth and development 
of Divine Truth, that it should be marked by Aistorical stages, at 
which what was merely temporary in the forms and imteguments 
of the Truth, should be sloughed off and cast away, in consequence 
of, and to make way for, the farther outgrowth, at the very same 
stages, of what was universal and permanent in the essence of the 
Truth itself. It is so with the growth of every living germ and 
embryo. Parts and provisions and integuments, altogether indis- 
pensable at first, become hindersome ere long, and are thrown off 
by the very energy of that life which they have themselves: con- 
tributed to defend or cherish. And it was so with the Develop- 
ment of Christian Truth, in the progress of the Divine Dispensa- 
tions. The outer husk of Judaism fell off, when the precious 
growth which it enclosed attaimed to ripeness, at the advent of 
the Pentecostal Dispensation of the Spirit; and even the finer, 
inner rind, which the Gospel still wore during the season of Peter’s 
earlier ministry, was loosened and shed off under the ane 
elaborating heat of the Inspiration of Paul. 

We cannot fail also to notice another historical feature of Serip- 
tural Teaching, namely, that the Holy Spirit availed himself of 
eomplexional varieties in the mental constitution and character of 
the successive historical persons whom he inspired and taught ; 
in order that he might exhibit through them to the church the 
various sides, and aspects, and issues, of the one system of Divine 
Trath. Something of this kind can be distinctly traced in Moses, 
and in all the greater Prophets. But the most important and 
interesting exemplification of it is to be found in the company of 
the Apostles. The Apostles Peter and John, and James and Paul, 
have all their idiosyncrasies, even as inspired men and teachers ; 
they have all their distinctive and strongly-marked mental tend- 
encies ; tendencies which had the important effect of making them 
more sympathetically receptive of some one characteristic of the 
Gospel than of another ; of deeply imbuing them respectively with 
some attributes of the Gospel’s manifold spirit, more predominantly 
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than with others; and of thus constitutionally qualifying them to 
do justice, so to speak, under the Inspiration of one and the same 
Spirit, to the Gospel’s various characteristics, qualities, tendencies, 
and issues. ‘The doctrine of Christ,’ as Neander finely observes, 
‘was not given as a rigid dead-letter, in one determinate form of 
human character, but it was announced as the word of spirit and 
life, with a living flexibility and variety, by men enlightened by 
the Divine Spirit, who received and appropriated it in a living 
manner, in accordance with their various constitutional qualities, 
and the difference of their course of life and education. This dif- 
ference served to manifest the living unity, the riches, and the 
depth of the Christian spirit, in the manifoldness of the forms of 
conception which unintentionally illustrated each other, and sup- 
plied their mutual deficiencies.’ (History of the Planting, &ec., vol. 
ii. p. 57.) ‘And this law was verified at the very outset in the case 
of those who formed the necessary connecting links between Christ 
himself and the next succeeding evolution of the church—those 
organs and vehicles of his Spirit to all subsequent ages. Hence 
the mode of apprehending and presenting that Divine truth which 
is one in essence, must, at this point, be immediately separated 
into four grand particular directions, constituting all together the 
fulness of Christ, as will be evident by comparing the different 
characters of James and Peter, Paul and John. The Spirit of 
Christ exercised too mighty an influence over these individualities 
of character, attracted and animated as they were by one and the 
same power, to leave it possible for them to unfold themselves in 
such opposite ways as to exclude one another. Hence whatever 
was diverse in them still, remained subordinate to a higher unity, 
in which they were one.’ (General History, &c., vol. ii. pp. 2, 3.) 
Now, it is characteristic of, and proper to, the department of Biblical 
Theology, to take notice of, and to find a place in its expositions 
for, all these interesting and important historical features in the 
teaching of the Holy Scriptures. It does not fall within the 
province of the Church-Dogmatic Theology to take them into 
account. Its concern is only with the ultimate form which Divine 
Truth assumed, and not with any of the preliminary and transition- 
forms. And it seeks rather to express that truth in propositions 
made up artificially by a combination and balance of all the indi- 
vidual tendencies of the several inspired authors, than to call 
attention to the different aspects and colours which these tendencies 
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communicated to the truth in its original promulgation. In a 
word, it is the element of Divine authority in doctrines which the 
Church Theology has to do with, and that alone,—it takes no 
cognizance whatever of the historical element. It inquires only, 
what doctrine, and what shape and degree of doctrine, is binding 
upon the faith and conscience of the church now; it makes no 
inquiry into points of historical interest connected with the times, 
and the ways, and the persons, and the characters in which, and 
through which, the Doctrine was originally communicated ; whereas 
the Biblical Theology reproduces the historical spirit of the 
Bible itself; and not only exhibits Divine doctrine in its ultimate 
form, but in every other which it had ever before assumed, and in 
connexion with every historical circumstance with which the Scrip- 
tures themselves record it to have been associated. And thus there 
is interwoven a deep historical interest with the still deeper dog- 
matic interest, throughout all the expositions and illustrations of 
the Biblical Theology. 

8. The third and last characteristic of the Biblical Theology 
we have to mention, is its strong sympathy with the practical 
spirit of the Bible. 

Every attentive reader of the Scriptures must be fully sensible 
of their eminently practical spirit. Vouchsafed to mankind for the 
urgently practical end of ‘making them wise unto salvation 
through faith and love which is in Christ Jesus,’—‘ all Scripture 
is profitable,’ practically profitable, not only for doctrine, but for 
reproof, for correction, and for instruction in righteousness; its 
aim and end being ‘that the man of God should not only be in- 
structed but should be perfected, and thoroughly furnished unto 
all good works.’ Hence the eminently practical order in which 
the Inspired Preachers proclaimed the truths of God to men, the 
order, namely, which the religious and ethical wants of mankind 
demanded, rather than the order of theoretical speculation and 
logical consecution. Hence also the eminently practical pro- 
portions, or degrees of fulness and nearness in which they pre- 
sented Divine truths to the world, bringing those truths into the | 
vivid and broad foreground which concerned men most, and 
throwing others into the dim and distant background which con- 
cerned them, at the outset of their religious education, least. 
And hence, too, the constant, the never intermitted habit of the 
Prophets and Apostles to make personal application of the truth 
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to the human conscience; the very highest and most celestial 
truths being oftentimes, nay continually, brought to bear upon 
the humblest and most commonplace obligations and duties. 
Now, in all these manifestations of the practical spirit of the Bible, 
the Biblical Theology seeks to reflect the Bible’s image, and to 
follow its high example. It follows the Biblical order of taking up 
the great Truths and Doctrines of Revelation, and hereim it 
departs from the order which the Symbolical Theology of the 
church has generally observed, which has almost always been the 
order of intellectual speculation, and of logical system, rather than 
that of human wants and of Christian experience. It observes, 
also, the Biblical proportions of doctrinal statement and exhibition ; 
its foreground and its background are the same as those of the 
Scriptures; it surveys the whole landscape of revealed truth, so 
to speak, from the same point of view, so that the same parts and 
objects of the picture become prominent and large to its eye, 
and the same retire into the more shadowy and hazy distance. It 
remembers, also, the practical ends, both religious and ethical, both 
spiritual and moral, of all Revealed truth; and, not content with 
exhibiting these ends in a didactic manner, it presses them, in the 
spirit of Christian earnestness, upon the consciences and hearts 
of its students, and seeks to transmit the sacred lessons of per- 
sonal religion through the hearts of those who are to be the 
church’s teachers to the heart and spirit of the church herself. 

If these characteristics of Biblical Theology have been fairly 
stated, they very readily suggest the advantages which the study 
of it is fitted to confer upon the theological student. The fol- 
lowing may be mentioned as the most prominent and valuable. 

1. This study cannot fail to cultivate and establish in the 
student right intellectual and moral habits of theological inquiry. 

If the only right inéellectual habit of an inquirer after truth is 
that recommended by the Father of Modern Philosophy; and if 
the only right moral habit of a Christian disciple is that humility 
and docility of spirit which brings him to the feet of Christ to 
hear his word, and which keeps him there, then obviously nothing 
can be of more importance to the Student of Theology than that 
these habits should be early formed and deeply rooted. They con- 
stitute, in truth, the only intellectual and spiritual basis upon 
which the mental and moral structure of the true theological 
character can be reared up. Every other basis is treacherous and 
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unsafe, because both philosophically and religiously unsound ; and it 
must be evident, at a glance, that a theological discipline of the 
character which we have described must be eminently calculated 
to contribute to lay broad and deep this indispensable found- 
ation. 

2. And equally fitted is the discipline of Biblical Theology to 
further the student in appropriate preparation for his future work 
as a pulpit expounder of the word of God. In the pulpit it is the 
Bible which is to be his text-book, not the Theological Treatise, 
or the Ecclesiastical Symbol. It is universally felt and acknow- 
ledged that the pulpit is the place for the elucidation and enforce- 
ment of Divine Truth as it lies on the page of the Scriptures 
themselves, rather than as it has been cast into the artificial 
forms and propositions of human compends ; however useful, nay 
indispensable, for other ends and in other places these compends 
may be. The preacher is expected to reproduce the truths of 
the Bible in the Bible’s own manner and spirit. In the course of 
his expositions of Scripture he cannot avoid taking account of 
that historical development of Dive Truth which we have 
referred to; and if his desire is to be as true as possible to the 
genius of the Word of God, he cannot overlook the order and the 
proportions, and the practical spirit in which saving truths are 
exhibited there, any more than he ean overlook, or throw out of 
view, any of the truths themselves. He must, in short, be a 
Biblical Theologian in the Pulpit, whatever else, and in addition, 
he may be elsewhere ; and surely it is wise and expedient that his 
Theological Training should be of such a kind as directly to 
qualify him for these characteristic functions. 

3. Another signal and capital advantage of this study, and the 
last which we shall mention, is, that it affords facilities both to the 
Professor and the Student for looking at Bible-truth in its 
bearings upon and adaptations to the present age. When we 
follow the order of some Theological Text-book, of the sixteenth 
or the seventeenth centuries, in our academic expositions, we are led 
to look at Divine Truth chiefly in its bearings upon the theological 
and religious condition of the age in which the Text-book was 
drawn up, and of the ages which had preceded it in the history of 
the church. It was the theological errors of their own and of 
preceding times, which the great theologians of the Reformation, 
and of the seventeenth century, framed their admirable symbols of 
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faith and their polemical systems to testify against and to counter- 
vail. And although it is quite true that the testimony of these 
writings is as needful and as valuable in our own age as it was 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, inasmuch as what were 
the main forms of theological corruption then are unhappily 
the same still; on the other hand, it must be allowed that our own 
age has its own distinctive forms and phases of doctrinal and 
practical error, arising out of its characteristic philosophies, and 
its own peculiar developments of knowledge and civilization ; 
and that therefore it is extremely important and desirable that 
the young Divine should study the bearings of Revealed Truth 
upon these new growths of the spirit of unchristianism or anti- 
ehristianism. Nor is it only the theological errors of our own age, 
and its corrupt religious tendencies, that we require to take into 
our’ consideration ; we must remember also its vast and rapidly 
advancing growth in the true and undoubted knowledge of the 
human constitution, of the natural laws of social progress and 
development, and in general of the whole natural order and 
system of the world. It behoves us also to take cognizance of the 
specific characteristics of the present stage of human progress, and 
to forecast the probable issues of the intellectual and moral ten- 
dencies of society now evolved to our view. But it is not easy to 
find a place for considerations of this kind, and for those forms of 
theological exposition which would be appropriate to meet them, 
in courses of lectures framed upon the plan, and adapting them- 
selves to the compass and the consecution of the systems and 
treatises of other days. When the theological curriculum of 
colleges and halls is restricted within such limits, the same evils 
result to the science of Theology, as those which Bacon speaks of, 
in ‘The Advancement of Learning,’ as flowing ‘from the over-early 
and peremptory reduction’ of other knowledge ‘into arts and 
methods,’ from which time, he observes, ‘commonly, sciences receive 
small or no augmentation. But as young men, when they knit 
and shape perfectly, do seldom grow to a farther stature, so know- 
ledge: while it is in aphorisms and observations, it is in growth ; 
but when it once is comprehended in exact methods, it may per- 
chance be farther polished and illustrated, and accommodated for 
use and practice, but it increaseth no more in bulk or substance.’ 
But to a course of Biblical Theology these inconveniences and 
drawbacks are not at all incident; for as it goes direct to the 
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Scriptures for the substance of Divine Truth, and not to any 
ancient formularies and systems, a path is open toit to unfold the rela- 
tions and bearings of that truth upon the characteristics of the present 
age, as fully as upon those of any other. The truths of God in 
their original expression and simplicity being once obtained, the 
Biblical Theologian has ample leisure and opportunity to show, not 
only their testimony against the errors of our own time, but also 
their harmony with the age’s accumulated knowledge, and their 
adaptedness to stimulate and to guide the development of human 
progress to still higher and better forms of civilization and im- 
provement. The Book of God is a Book for all ages. The Book 
of God is the great Book of humanity; man’s best book, even in 
his best and most advanced positions ; and Theology fails to acquit 
herself of her whole duty, if she fails to make this manifest to 
every succeeding generation of the human family. 

Our reason for connecting Dr. Chalmers’s ‘ Institutes of Theology’ 
with these remarks on the characteristics and advantages of Biblical 
Theology, is, that we regard that work as being substantially a contri- 
bution to this department of Dogmatic Divinity. There is little of the 
scholastic element in it, but the Biblical element is fully developed. 
The author has not only reproduced the truths of the Bible in their 
original simplicity and purity, but he has reproduced them in the - 
Bible’s own spirit. The historical element of the Bible’s teaching 
is the only characteristic that is wanting to make the reproduction 
complete ; nor is this omission to be imputed as a fault, as it was 
no part of the author’s intention to produce a work of Biblical 
Theology, in the restricted sense of the term. His work is emi- 
nently Biblical, both in its matter and spirit, without being pro- 
fessedly a work in the department of Biblical Dogmatics. The 
order, the proportions, and the practical earnestness of the treatise, 
are those of the Scriptures themselves, not those of any body 
of Divinity which the Church of Christ has ever before seen. 

In these respects, the illustrious theologian of Scotland has been 
a bold innovator upon long-established methods, but not more 
bold, to our mind, than wise, and well-timed, and example-worthy. 
Nor are these the only, or even the chief respects, in which he has 
been a theological reformer. His theological Logic, or his intel- 
lectual method of pursuing theological investigations, is as great a 
novelty in Dogmatics as his theological arrangement. In truth, - 
his new order and proportions of dogmatic treatment were the 
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natural and inevitable results of the new logic or method of theolo- 
gizing which presided over all his inquiries—a logic which was the 
joint fruit in him of one of the most philosophical of human intel- 
lects, and one of the most humble and childlike of human hearts, 
He has brought all the resources of his sanctified genius to the 
vindication and recommendation of these important theological 
changes. _ Probably enough some will dislike them as innovations, 
but he originated, and has justified them in the spirit of the best 
of all philosophies—that of his great intellectual masters, Bacon 
and Newton, and in the spirit, too, of a Christianity as pure and 
apostolic as any that has ever hallowed the heart and the life of 
the Church’s greatest doctors. For our part, we look upon these 
changes as important and pregnant theological reforms. We 
doubt not that his name will be remembered with veneration and 
gratitude by the Christian Church for having achieved them; and 
we expect that many will now hasten to follow him along the new 
path which he has opened up, emboldened by the sanction of his 
great and good name, who mighi have shrunk from the chivalrous 
undertaking of leading the way. How striking are the departed 
author’s words in regard to the present state and the future pro- 
spects of Theology! ‘The middle age of science and civilization,’ 
he exclaims, ‘is now terminated; but Christianity also had its 
middle age, and this, perhaps, is not yet fully terminated. There 
is still a remainder of the old spell, even the spell of human au- 
thority, and by which a certain cramp or confinement has been laid 
on the genius of Christianity. We cannot doubt that the time of 
its complete emancipation is coming, when it shall break loose 
from the imprisonment in which it is held.’ . . . . ‘We hope that 
theology may at length emerge in its native dignity and grace out of 
the accumulated rubbish of many generations, and, invested in all 
the honours which properly and originally belong to her, be again 
throned in her rightful supremacy as Queen of the Sciences.’ 
We not only think that the illustrious author has spoken in these 
remarkable words like a true prophet, but we are persuaded that 
his own theological writings will be found, in the end, to have 
contributed very materially to the fulfilment of his predictions. 
For these posthumous ‘ Institutes of Theology,’ especially, we anti- 
cipate a long and glorious course of influence and usefulness. We 
regard these inestimable volumes as Thomas Chalmers’s greatest 
work. They contain his best and ripest thoughts upon all the great 
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topics of theology; and they convey these in a more compressed 
and concentrated form than is to be found in any other part of his 
voluminous writings. The volumes are posthumous only in refer- 
ence to the date of their publication, not in reference to the state 
in which they appear. He elaborated the work with more than 
his ordinary care—‘he looked forward to it himself, when com- 
pleted,’ as Dr. Hanna informs us, ‘as his largest and most mature 
contribution to the science of Theology ;’ and we doubt not that 
posterity will confirm the correctness of his own estimate, by con- 
necting his undying riame with these ‘Institutes of Theology,’ 
more familiarly than with any of his other productions. His great- 

est gift to the Church of Christ has been literally a Legacy. 


VIL. 
CLASSICAL BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY.* 


Tuese elaborate and beautifully-finished volumes form part of a 
series of most important hand-books, greatly needed by classical 
students in this country. The first work, published seven years 
ago, and now in a second edition, was a ‘ Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities,’ greatly surpassing all that had preceded, in 
the fulness of its contents, the accuracy of its information, the 
minuteness of its references, and the elegance of its illustrations. 
It was the joint production of twenty several contributors who had 
distinguished themselves by successful competition for honours in 
English, Scottish, or German universities. In the getting up of 
the articles, evident traces are afforded, not only of a scholarly 
acquaintance with the Greek and Roman writers, but of familiarity 
with the distinguished writers on Classical Antiquities, who, in 
modern times, have superseded the dry and fragmentary labours 
of their predecessors, by infusing the freshness and harmony of a 
living world into the memorials of the glorious past. From that 
Dictionary, the names of Persons, Divinities, and Places, were pur- 
posely omitted; the Persons and the Divinities being reserved for 
the present work, and Places for another volume, in course of pre- 


* Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology. Edited 
by Witt» Surru, LL.D., Editor of the Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities. 3 vols. medium 8vo. London: 1849. 
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paration, on ‘Greek and Roman Geography.’ The entire collection, 
judging from the greater portion, now published, will be the com- 
pletest apparatus of the kind that has ever been produced. In 
former times, the most eminent classical scholars devoted a large 
portion of their labours’ to the collection of information on the 
subjects embraced in these volumes. Gronovius, the learned son 
of a learned father, is known among the studious by his ‘ Thesau- 
rus Antiquitatum Grecarum,’ in thirteen volumes, published at 
Leyden, in 1697, largely illustrated with engravings, and by a 
eollection of ancient geographers, in which he was assisted by his 
brother. His son added a collection of notes and dissertations. 
The father of Gronovius directed the studies of J. G. Grevius, who 
spent a long life on the illustration of the Roman Antiquities. 
Besides numerous other publications, he prepared a Roman The- 
saurus, which filled fifty-seven folio volumes! These, however, 
were compilations ; copious as they were, they formed but the 
materials, out of which the living picture of the Greeks and 
Romans needed to be wrought by writers of sounder judgment, 
and of higher artistic skill. The great want was—the division of 
labour. An approach, but only an approach, was made to the 
separate publication of a Biographical Dictionary, in the ‘ Dic- 
tionartum Historico-Geographico-Poeticum ’ of Charles Stephens ; 
in the ‘ Dictionarium Historicum, Geographicum, Poeticum, Gen- 
tiam Hominum,’ of Nicholas Lloyd ; and in Hoffmann’s ‘ Historico- 
Geographico-Chronologico-Poetico Philologicum ;/—yet it was not 
until the appearance of Moreriis’s great work in France, that Bio- 
graphy began to assume a distinct place of its own. Neither 
Jeremy Collier’s ‘Great Dictionary,’ nor Bayle’s, belonged exclusively 
to the Department of Classical Biography, which still occupies a 
place in the more comprehensive modern dictionaries styled Ency- 
clopzedias ; while Chalmers’ ‘ Biographical Dictionary,’ and those of 
Aikin and Enfield, are too ‘general’ in their aim, and too much 
wanting in accurate and independent scholarship, to be of much 
use to the Classical Student. The ‘ Biographie Universelle,’ 
(Paris, 52 volumes,) goes beyond the range of Greek and Roman 
Biography ; but the value of its Classical Sketches is very consider- 
able, and their interest is heightened by having attached to them 
the names of some of the most celebrated living or recent classical 
scholars of France. Of smaller works, drawn up for the use of 
schools, it is bare justice to say, that, however respectable and 
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useful, they are likely to be superseded by the volumes now before 
us, and by others either abridged from them, or conducted on a 
similar plan. This ‘ Dictionary of Biography and Mythology’ has 
employed the labours of thirty-five writers, of whom not more than 
nine, it would seem, had contributed to the Dictionary of Anti- 
quities. Their names and designations are a guarantee for the 
correctness and fidelity of their contributions :—Alexander Allen, 
Ph. D.; Charles Thomas Arnold, M.A., one of the Masters in 
Rugby School ; John Ernest Bode, M.A., Student of Christ Charch, 
Oxford; Christian A. Brandis, Professor in the University of 
Bonn; Edward Herbert Bunbury, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge; Albany James Christie, M.A., late Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford ; Arthur Hugh Clough, M.A., late Fellow 
of Qriel College, Oxford; George Edward Lynch Cotton, M.A, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge—one of the Masters. in 
Rugby School; Samuel Davidson, LL.D. ; William Fishburn 
Donkin, M.A., Savilian Professor of Astronomy in the University 
of Oxford; William Bodham Donne; Thomas Dyer; Edward 
Elder, M.A., Head Master of Durham School; John Thomas 
Graves, M.A., F.R.S.; William Alexander Greenhill, M.D., 
Trinity College, Oxford; Algernon Grenfell, M.A., one of, the 
Masters in Rugby School; William Maxwell Gunn, one of the 
Masters in the High School, Edinburgh; William Ihne, Ph. D., 
of the University of Bonn; Benjamin Jowett, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Baliol College, Oxford; Henry George Liddell, M.A.; 
Head Master of Westminster School; George Long, M.A,, late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; John Morell Mackenzie, 
M.A.; Charles Peter Mason, B.A., Fellow of University College, 
London; Joseph Calrow Means; Henry Hart Milman, M.A. 
Prebendary of St, Peter’s, Westminster; Augustus De Morgan, 
Professor of Mathematics in University College, London; William 
Piate, LL.D; Constantine Estlin Prichard, B.A., Fellow of Baliol 
College, Oxford; William Ramsay, M.A., Professor of Humanity 
in the University of Glasgow ; Leonhard Schmitz, Ph. D., F.R.S.E,, 
Rector of the High School of Edinburgh; Philip Smith, B.A,, of 
University College, London ; Arthur Penryhn Stanley, M.A,, 
Fellow and Tutor of University College, Oxford; Adolph Stahr, 
Professor in the Gymnasium of Oldenburg; Ludwig Urlichs, Pro- 
fessor in the University of Bonn; RobertWhiston, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; and William Smith, LL.D., the Editor. 
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Many of the literary communications in these three volumes are 
illustrated by woodcut engravings of between five and six hundred 
coins of various ages and countries. The usefulness of the work 
is greatly increased by copious and lucid chronological tables, 
which are also published separately. 

The name of each person is given in Roman characters, and in 
the Latin form, and (generally) accentuation; and when the 
name is Greek, the Greek word is also given, with its appropriate 
accents —as OENO’PIDES, (Oivordns). The account given of 
each person is full, or otherwise, according to the place he occupies 
in history, literature, or art; Classical Authorities are used, or 
referred to, for each particular; and a reference is also frequently 
given to such modern writers, English, French, German, or 
Italian, as have written specifically on that particular subject. 
The chief editions and translations of the works of writers whose 
lives are given, are also pointed out. The department of Classical 
Biography is rich and minute, often combining a large amount of 
literary information with a vivid representation of the actual history 
of the person described. The plan is exceedingly comprehensive. 
It includes all the important names of artists, poets, orators, philo- 
sophers, historians, jurists, physicians, mathematicians, heroes, 
churchmen, from the earliest times to the extinction of the Western 
Empire in the year 476, and to the downfal of the Eastern Empire 
in 1453. Not the least interesting feature of this Dictionary is 
the insertion of Christian writers : 

‘ They constitute an important part of Greek and Roman Litera- 
ture, and an account of their biography and writings can be 
attained at present only by consulting a considerable number of 
voluminous works. These articles are written rather from a literary 
than a theological point of view; and accordingly the discussion 
of strictly theological topics, such as the subjects might easily 
have given rise to, has been carefully avoided.’ 


‘Some difficulty has been experienced,’ the Editor says, ‘respecting the 
admission or rejection of certain names; but the following is the general 
principle which has been adopted: the names of all persons are inserted 
who are mentioned in more than one passage of an ancient writer, but 
where a name occurs in only a single passage, and nothing more is known 
of the person than that passage contains, that name is generally omitted. 
On the other hand, the names of such persons are inserted when they are 
intimately connected with some great historical event, or there are other 
persons of the same name with whom they might be confounded.’ 
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' A notion of the elaborateness of the work may perhaps be 
formed, if we select at a venture the illustrations of one name— 
Alexander. Sixty-seven persons of this name are described at 
lengths proportioned to their historical importance. Of these 
discussions twenty-five are the contributions of Dr. Leonhard 
Schmitz; nine, of Mr. Christie; six, of Mr. Mason; four, of Dr. 
Greenhill ; two, of. Mr. Elder; three, of Mr. Jowett; and one, of 
Mr. Philip Smith; the remainder are by the Editor. These con- 
tributions fill five-and-thirty closely prmted columns, and they are 
illustrated with wood-engravings from eight ancient coins. Seven 
columns are taken up with the life of Alexander III., King of 
Macedon, surnamed the Great. The whole story is told with 
simplicity, and winds up with the following natural and just 
reflection :— 

‘The history of Alexander forms an important epoch in the history of 
mankind. Unlike other Asiatic conquerors, his progress was marked by 
something more than devastation and ruin; at every step of his course, the 
Greek language and civilization took root and flourished; and after his 
death Greek kingdoms were formed in all parts of Asia, which continued to 
exist for centuries. By his conquests, the knowledge of mankind was 
increased; the sciences of geography, natural history, and others; received 
vast additions; and it was through him that a road was opened to India, 
and that Europeans became acquainted with the products of the most 
remote East.’ 

Another example of the extraordinary care bestowed on this 
production is seen in the article on AxtstoreLes. The Biography 
of the renowned philosopher occupies between eight and nine 
columns, in which he is represented as ‘a man of the highest 
intellectual powers, gifted with a piercing understanding, a com- 
prehensive and deep mind, practical and extensive views of the 
various relations of actual life, and the noblest moral sentiments.’ 

Sixteen columns are devoted to the history, the divisions, and 
the analysis, of his writings on Dialecties, Theoretical Philosophy, 
Politics, History, Poetry, Rhetoric, Miscellanies, and his Poems 
and Speeches; and twenty columns contain a critical estimate of 
the leading features of Aristotle’s philosophy. This long and in- 
structive sketch was written in German, expressly for this work, by 
Professor Stahr, of Oldenburg, (the Author of a separate treatise, 
entitled ‘ Aristotelia’), and translated into English by Mr. C. P. 
Mason. 

The account given of Puato by Professor Brandis, of Bonn, 
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(author of the best history of the Greek and Roman Philosophy), 
—with a brief report of editions of his works, and printers 
by whom they have been illustrated, from Mr. Mason—is not 
much shorter than the article on Aristotle, and we have naturally 
been led to compare them. They are worthy of being companions, 
The narrative of Plato’s life is as lucid as it is concise. A just 
criticism leads the writer to repudiate the vague reports of Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Lactantius, and other Christian writers, respecting 
his journeys to Palestine, and other eastern countries, on which 
some plausible theories were built in former times; and he shows 
that there is no trace in his writings of the effect supposed, by 
Plessing and others, to have been produced on his philosophy by 
his intercourse with the Egyptians. This curious and not unim- 
portant question has been impartially, and, we think, satisfactorily 
discussed by Ritter, in the first volume of his Geschichte der Philo- 
sophie. On the writings of Plato, Professor Brandis mainly 
follows Schleiermacher, giving, at the same time, a fair view of the 
labours of Ast, Socher, Hermann, and Boeckh. The Dialogues of 
Plato, springing, as they did, from the characteristic impulses of 
the Greek mind—the love of the beautiful and the love of the 
true—have always been felt to be equally attractive for the refine- 
ment of their poetry and the sublimity of their philosophy. The 
Dialectics, the Physiology, the Ethics, and the Politics, of this 
philosophy are characterised by a clearness and a method which 
none but a writer long accustomed to Platonic studies could 
command. 

A peculiar feature of this work is the proportionate space given 
to the Greek and Roman writers. In this department, earlier 
English books are vexatiously defective ; but, from the modern 
scholars of Germany, such as Bahr, in his ‘ Geschichte der Rémis- 
chen Literatur,’ Ersch and Gruber, and several writers in their 
‘Allgemeine Encyklopiidie,’ Bode, Petersen, Welcker, Klausen, Jahn, 
Cramer, K. O. Miiller, Dindorf, and many others, the contributors 
have, in a most interesting manner, elucidated the usual classic 
authors, and even not a few of the rarer productions of antiquity. 
Besides these elucidations, it should be observed that, in most of 
the articles of this kind, are given the results of the latest investi- 
gations of learned critics, by which not a few mistakes of former 
writers are corrected, and the inventions of poets, and the loose 
reports of tradition, are dispelled by the lights of authentic his- 
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tory. By such aids, the student of Homer or Thucydides, of 
Pindar or Anacreon, of Aristotle or Plato, Demosthenes or Lucian, 
finds not a few of his difficulties removed, and his interest in these 
immortal productions increased; while the reader of Tacitus or 
Livy, of Horace or Virgil, of Sallust or Cicero, Juvenal, Martial, 
or Persius, will find his path smoothed by the labours, and 
illumined by the intelligence, of almost innumerable minds. ; 
We wish to direct the reader’s attention to the large numbers 
of musicians, painters, sculptors, and architects, as well as writers, 
whose history is presented to them in these volumes, and that in 
a very attractive form. For Musicians we refer to Aglaophon, 
Aleman, Alypius, Antigenidas, Aristoxenus, Damon, Dorion, Lamia, 
Olympus, Terpander, Terpnus, Thales or Thaletas, Tyrteus, 
Aristeides Quintilianus. For Painters we refer to Apelles, 
Apollodorus, Ardices, Antiphilus, Bupalus, Bularchus, Cimon, 
Cleanthes, Cleophantus, Ctesidemus, Euphranor, Micon, Onatas, 
Pamphilus, Panenus, Parrhasius, Pausias, Polygnotus, Pyreicus, 
Protogenes, Theodorus, Timanthes, Theon. For Statwaries we refer 
to Ageladas, Agoracritus, Aleamenes, Alypus, Canachus, Calamis, 
Colotes, Critias, Hegesias, Pheidias, Phradmon, Leochares, &e. 
From the numerous biographies of ancient artists, we select that 
of Puerpras, which fills twenty-four columns. After stating 
briefly what is known of this prince of sculptors, Mr. Philip Smith 
discusses at some length the questions which relate to the date of 
the great head of the Athenian School of Sculpture, and the con- 
clusion to which he comes is, that most probably Pheidias was born 
near the time of the battle of Marathon, that is about s.c. 490. He 
then discusses the reports which have been handed down re- 
specting his life, trials, and death, enumerates his principal works, 


and concludes with the following observations on ‘The Art of 
Pheidias :’ 


‘After the remarks which have been made incidentally in the two pre- 
ceding sections of this article, it is unnecessary to say much more upon the 
characteristics of the art of Pheidias. In one word, its distinguishing cha- 
racter was ideal beauty, and that of the sublimest order, especially in the 
representation of divinities, and of subjects connected with their worship. 
While on the one hand he set himself free from the stiff and unnatural 
forms which, by a sort of religious precedent, had fettered his predecessors 
of the archaic or hieratic school, he never, on the other hand, descended to 
the exact imitation of any human model, however beautiful; he never 
represented that distorted action, or expressed that vehement passion, which 
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lie beyond the limits of repose; nor did he ever approach to that almost 
meretricious grace by which some of his greatest followers, if they did not 
corrupt the art themselves, gave the occasion for its corruption in the 
hands of their less gifted and spiritual imitetors. The analogy between the 
works of Pheidias and Polycleitus, as compared with those of their successors 
on the one hand, and the productions of Aschylus and Sophocles, as com- 
pared with those of Euripides on the other, is too striking not to have been 
often noticed; and the difference is doubtless to be traced to the same 
causes in both instances—causes which were at work in the social life of 
Greece, and which left their impression upon art, as well as upon literature, 
though the process of corruption, as is natural, went on more rapidly in the 
latter than in the former. In both cases, the first step in the process might 
be, and has often been, mistaken for a step in advance. There is a refine- 
ment in that sort of grace and beauty which appeals especially to sense and 

~ passion—a fuller expression of those emotions with which ordinary human 
nature sympathises. But this sort of perfection is the ripeness which indi- 
cates that decay is about to commence. The mind is pleased, but not 
elevated ; the work is one to be admired, but not imitated. Thus, while the 
works of Callimachus, Praxiteles, and Seopas, have sometimes been pre- 
ferred by the general taste to those of Pheidias, the true artist and the 
esthetic critic have always regarded the latter as the best specimens of ideal 
sculpture, and the best examples for the student, which the whole world 
affords. On the latter point especially, the judgment of modern artists, 
and of scholars who have made art their study, respecting the Elgin 
marbles, is' singularly unanimous. It is superfluous to quote those testi- 
monies, which will be found in the works already referred to, and in the 
other standard writings upon ancient art, and which may be summed up in 
the declaration of Welcker, that “the British Museum possesses, in the 
works of Pheidias, a treasure with which nothing can be compared in the 
whole range of ancient art.” (Class. Mus. vol. ii. p. 868); but it is of im- 
portance to refer to Cicero's recognition of the ideal character of the works 
of Pheidias (Orat. 2):—* Itaque et Phidie simulacris, quibus nihil in illo 
genere perfectius videmus, et his picturis, quas nominavi, cogitare tamen 
possumus pulchriora. Nec vero ille artifex quum faceret Jovis, formam , 
aut Minerve, contemplabatur aliquem, e quo similitudinem duceret, sed 
ipsius in mente insidebat species pulchritudinis eximia quedam, quam in- 
tuens in eaque defixus, ad illius similitudinem artem et manum dirigebat.” 
It was the universal judgment of antiquity that no improvement could be 
made on his models of divinities. (Quintil. xii. 10, § 3.) 

‘It is sometimes mentioned, as a proof of Pheidias’s perfect knowledge of 
his art, that in his colossal statues he purposely altered the right proportions, 
making the upper parts unnaturally large, in order to compensate for their 
diminution in perspective. This notion, which is derived from a passage 
in Plato (Sophist. p. 235, f.; comp. Tzetz. Chil. xi. 381), does not seem to 
be sufficiently well founded ; all that we know of the ancient colossal statues 
leads rather to the idea, that the parts were all in due proportion, and that 
the breadth and boldness of the masses secured the proper impression on 
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the eye of the spectator. Asa proof of Pheidias's knowledge of the ana- 

tomical department of his art, it is affirmed by Lucian, that from the claw 
of a lion he calculated the size of the whole animal. (Hermotim: 54, vol. i. 
p- 795.) The chief modern authorities on the subject, in addition to the his- 
tories of art by Winckelmann, Meyer, Miiller, Hirt, Kugler, &c., are the 
following :—Miiller, de Phidie vita et Operibus Commentationes tres Got- 
ting. 1827; David, in the Biographie Uniwerselle; Volkel, Ueber den 
grossen Tempel und die Statu: des Jupiter zu Olympia, Leipz. 1794; 
Siebenkees, Ueber den Tempel und die Bildsdule des Jupiter 2u Olympia, 
Niirnb. 1795; Quatremére de Quincy, Jupiter Olympien, &e.; Sehorn, 
Ueber die Studien der Griechischen Kiinstler ; Preller, in Ersch aud Gru- 
ber’s Encyklopadie.’ 

For Architects we refer to Dedalus, Callicratus, Ictinus, 
Mnesicles, Vitruvius, Xenocles. The number of Physicians is 
also worthy of attention. Here are Aisculapius, Aitius, Archa- 
gathus, Asclapo, Albucius, Amentes, Aretzus, Archigenes, Aure- 
lianus, Calpetanus, Cassius Iatrosophista, Chrysippus, Dracon, 
Galen, Rubrius, Stertinius, Podaleirius, Palladius, Machaon, Damo- 
crates, Hippocrates, Herodicus, Herophilus, Thessalus, Soranus, &c. 

The biography of eminent Mathematicians includes not only 
notices, but elaborate and critical disquisitions on Anaxagoras, 
Appollonius, Archytas, Archimedes, Eueleides (by Professor de 
Morgan), Eudoxus (by the same), Eratosthenes, Hippocrates, 
Onopides, Pappus (by Professor de Morgan), Proclus, Pto- 
lemeus (by Professor de Morgan and Mr. Philip Smith), Theon. 
We do not know that we could make a happier selection from 
the lives of Mathematicians than that of Evcuip, by Brefeser 
De Morgan, which extends to twenty-one columns. 


‘The length of this article will not be blamed by any one who considers 
that, the sacred writers excepted, no Greek has been so much read or so 
variously translated as Euclid. To this it may be added, that there is 
hardly any book in our language in which the young scholar, or the young 
mathematician, can find all the information about this name which its 
celebrity would make him desire to have. Euclid has almost given his own 
name to the science of geometry, in every country in which his writings are 
studied; and yet all we know of his private history amounts to very little. 
He lived, according to Proclus (Comm. in Eucl. ii. 4), in the time of the first 
Ptolemy, 8.c. 323—283. The forty years of Ptolemy's reign are probably 
those of Euclid’s age, not of his youth; for had he been trained in the 
school of Alexandria formed by Ptolemy, who invited thither men of note, 
Proclus would probably have given us the name of his teacher ; but tradition 
rather makes Euclid the founder of the Alexandrian mathematical school 
than its pupil. This point is very material to the formation of a just 
opinion of Euclid’s writings; he was, we see, a younger contemporary of 
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Aristotle, (B.c, 384—322), if we suppose him to have been of mature age 
when Ptolemy began to patronise literature: and on this supposition it is 
not likely that Aristotle's writings, and his logie in particular, should have 
been read by Euclid in his youth, if at all. To us it seems almost certain, 
from the stracture of Euclid's writings, that he had not read Aristotle; on 
this supposition, we pass over, as perfectly natural, things which, on the 
contrary one, would have seemed to shew great want of judgment. 

‘ Euclid, says Proclus, was younger than Plato, and older than Eratos- 
thenes and Archimedes, the latter of whom mentions him. He was of the 
Platonie sect, and well read in its doctrines. He collected the elements, 
put into order much of what Eudoxus had done, completed many things of 
Theetetus, and was the first who reduced to unobjectionable demonstration 
the imperfect attempts of his predecessors. It was his answer to Ptolemy, 
who asked if geometry could not be made easier, that there was no royal 
road eivar arparov mpds yewperpiay). 

‘This piece of wit. has had] many imitators; “Quel diable,” said a 

French nobleman to Rohault, his teacher of geometry, “‘ pourrait entendre 
cela?” to which the answer was, “Ce serait un diable qui aurait de la 
patience.” A story similar to that of Euclid is related by Seneca (Ep. 91, 
cited by August) of Alexander. 
.* Pappus (lib, vii. in pref.) states that Euclid was distinguished by the 
fairness and kindness of his disposition, particularly towards those who 
could do anything to advance the mathematical sciences: but as he is 
evidently making a contrast to Apollonius, of whom he more than insinuates 
a directly contrary character, and as he lived more than four centuries after 
both, it is difficult to give credence to his means of knowing so much about 
either. At the same time we are to remember that he had access to many 
records which are now lost. On the same principle, perhaps, the account 
of Nasireddin and other Easterns is not to be entirely rejected, who state 
that Euclid was sprung of Greek parents, settled at Tyre; that he lived, at 
one time, at Damascus; that his father's name was Naucrates, and grand- 
father’s Zenarchus. (August, who cites Gartz, de Interpr. Eucl. Arab.) It 
is against this account that Eutocius of Ascalon never hints at it. 

‘ At one time Euclid was universally confounded with Euclid of Megara, 
who lived near a century before him, and heard Socrates. Valerius 
Maximus has a story (viii. 12) that those who came to Plato about the 
construction of the celebrated Delian altar were referred by him to Euclid 
the geometer. This story, which must needs be false, since Euclid of 
Megara, the contemporary of Plato, was not a geometer, is probably the 
origin of the confusion. Harless thinks that Hudowus should be read for 
Euclid in the passage of Valerius. 

‘In the frontispiece to Whiston’s Translation of Tacquet’s Euclid there is 
# bust, which is said to have been taken from a brass coin in the possession 
of Christina of Sweden ; but no such coin appears in the published collec- 
tion of those in the cabinet of the Queen of Sweden... . . Sidonius Ap- 
ollinaris says (Epist. xi. 9) that it was the custom to paint Euclid with the 
fingers extended (laxatis), as if in the act of measurement,’ 
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‘ Make the most we can of his preliminaries,still the thirteen books of the 
Elements must have been a tremendous advance, probably even greater 
than that contained in the Principia of Newton. But still, to bring the 
state of our opinion of this progress down to something short of painful 
wonder, we are told that demonstration had been given, that something 
had been written on proportion, something on incommensurables, some- 
thing on loci, something on solids; that analysis had been applied, that 
the conic sections had been thought of, that the Elements had been distin- | 
guished from the rest and written on. From what Hippocrates had done, 
we know that the important property of the right-angled triangle was 
known; we rely much more on the lunoles than on the story about 
Pythagoras. The dispute about the famous Delian problem had arisen, 
and some conventional limit to the instruments of geometry must have 
been adopted; for on keeping within them the difficulty of this ree a 
depends.’ 

A full analysis is then given of the Elements of Enclid, 
pointing out their principal characteristics ; and afterwards the 
literary history of his writings is given with a fulness and an 
exactness which, we believe, have not been equalled. 

We have stated that this Dictionary includes binigphed of 
the most remarkable Christian writers down to the middle of the 
fifteenth century. It therefore embodies the elements of ecele- 
siastical history during that period. 

These accounts are drawn up with great accuracy, and bei 
before the reader the long array of martyrs, apologists, bishops, 
theologians, and heretics, that figure in the annals of the Church. 
In this department the materials are copious, and are used with 
much judgment; the errors, both of secular and of ecclesiastical 
historians, are frequently corrected, and the sources of further 
information, biographical, literary, or historical, are faithfully 
pointed out. Following the plan we have adopted in other con- 
nexions, we mark as specially interesting the articles on Atius, 
Ambrosius, Arius, Athanasius, Augustinus, Barnabas, Basilius, 
Celsus, Cerinthus, Chromatius, Chrysostomus, Claudianus, Clemens, 
Czlestius, Constantinus, Cyprianus, Cyrillus Damascenus, Da- 
masus, Donatus, Ennodius, Ephraem, Epiphanius, Esaias, Eva- 
gorus, Eucherius, Eugenius, Eunomius, Eusebius, Eustathius, 
Eutyches, Felix Minucius, Flavianus, Gaudentius, Gelasius, 
Gennadius, Georgius, Germanus, Gerontius, Graptus, Gregentius, 
Gregoras, Gregorius, Hermas, Herodes, Hesychius, Hierax, Hiero- 
nymus, Hilarius, Hippolytus, Hyreanus, Jacobus, Ignatius, Joan- 
nes, Josephus, Isidorus, Julianus, Lactantius, Leo, Leontius, 
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Liberatus, Liberius, Lucianus, Lucifer, Lucius, Macarius, Mac- 
eabzi, Macedonius, Macrobius, Marcion, Marcus, Maximus 
Confessor, Meletius, Melito, Mercator, Metaphrastes, Methodius, 
Nectarius, Nestorius, Novatianus, Optatus, Origenes, Orosius, 
Pachomius, Palamas, Palladius, Pamphilus, Pantenus, Papias, 
Pardus, Patricius, Paulinus, Paullus, Pelagius, Petrus, Philippus, 
Philon, Photius, Plotinus, Pvlycarpus, Porphyrius, Prosper, 
Prudentius, Rhodon, Rafinus, Saba, Sabellius, Salvianus, Sedalius, 
Severus (of Antioch), Severus (Sulpicius), Sextus, Simon Magus, 
Socrates Scholasticus, Sophronius, Sozomenus, Symeon, Synesius, 
Tertullianus, Theodoretus, Theodorus, Theophilus, Theophylactus, 
Valentinus, Vietorinus. 

), This catalogue of names may appear to be very long; but it 
includes the principal writers, and actors, in the history of Chris- 
tianity for many centuries ; and in the articles written on some of 
them, the. reader will find a precious repertorium of literary 
information, criticisms, and suggestions. It is this portion of the 
Dictionary to which, in the Brstican Review, we are more con- 
cerned than on any other, to bear testimony to the assiduity and 
the accuracy of the several writers. They have evidently devoted 
to it the patient attention which it so imperatively claims; and, 
whether we look to the progress of liberal studies in general, or, in 
particular, to the progress of a more independent style of handling 
theological questions in their historical development, we are thank- 
ful to have it in our power to refer to compositions so distinguished 
by their correctness and their impartiality, as well as by the proofs 
they contain of honest and persevering investigation. The longer 
articles, on the most prominent names, are specially entitled to 
our emphatic commendation; and we give that commenda- 
tion all the more earnestly from the recollection of many a day 
of anxious and vexatious toil which the possession of a manual 
like this would have spared us. It is something to be able to pre- 
sent, within a manageable compass, a living picture of what has 
been done, written, and suffered, by the men of past ages, to 
secure to us the pure faith of the gospel. It is more, to havea 
vivid representation of the struggles of the religious life of Chris- 
tendom, in that long period which is often spoken of as the Dark 
Ages.. And it is still more, to be able to trace, through all the 
eventful changes of this ever-changing world, the unity and 
the permanence of those grand principles which, eighteen 
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hundred years ago, were enunciated as revelations from on highi 
We think it no small advantage that the same volumes which do 
honour to the magnificent literature of Greece and Rome, and 
which aid the student in enriching his mind with what is left to 
us of the poets, orators, historians, philosophers, artists, statesmen, 
and warriors, who, each in his own way and measure, prepared 
the soil and sowed the seeds of universal civilization, should also 
unfold the progress of that celestial truth which alone can give 
to civilization its highest dignity and sweetest charm. While the 
fanaticism that would divorce theology from elegant letters is to 
be dreaded, the pedantry that would raise literature above Chris- 
tianity is to be despised; and the arrogant assumptions of ‘some 
narrow philosophers, in rejecting or modifying the facts of 
revelation, are to be rebuked by the gravity of a profounder 
Reason, not less than by the sanctity of an enlightened Faith. “It 
is because we have met with the elements of all these mental 
processes, in this work, apart from the specialties of any philosoph 
or of any creed, that we prize it as one of the most useful w 

of our day, and one which we are not afraid to say is an hase? 
to our language and to our country. 

Hitherto we have confined our notices to one of the divinléndi of 
this Dictionary. It relates, however, not to the Begenay only, 
but to the Mythology of the Greeks and Romans. 

The treatment of the Mythological personages of Greece and 
Rome is a matter of considerable delicacy in a work of this de- 
scription. The confusion of Greek and Latin names for the same 
divinities, the intermixture of history with mythology, and the 
numerous theories which have been broached from time to time _ 
by learned but fanciful and prejudiced writers, both in ancient 
and in modern times, have surrounded this whole department of 
classical investigation with great difficulties. These difficulties 
have been avoided by the writers in the volumes before us with 
much intelligence, skill, and good taste, by giving the Greek 
names to the divinities of Greece, and the Latin names to those of 
Italy; by separating the historical from the mythological; by 
avoiding the mystical school of interpreters; and by following 
the principles which have been developed by Voss, Buttmann, 
Welcker, K.O.Miiller, Lobeck, and other able writers. In treating 
of ‘ The Heroes’ a line is drawn between the simple legends of Homer, 


pm the local traditions from which the stories have been em- 
bellished by later poets and mythographers. Copious illustrations 
of the care which has been used in keeping up this important 
distinction will be found in the articles headed Achilles, Agamem- 
non, Ajax, Iphigeneia, Hneas, Asculapius, and many others of a 
similar class. ‘The mythology of the early Greeks,’ says Sir 
E. L. Bulwer, ‘ may, perhaps, be derived from the following prin- 
cipal sources: First, the worship of natural objects; and of 
divinities so formed, the most unequivocally national will obviously 
be those most associated with their mode of life and the influences 
of their climate. Another is to be found in internal sensations 
and emotions. A third source of the Grecian, as of all mytho- 
logies, was in the worship of men who had actually existed, or 
been supposed to exist. For in this respect errors might creep 
into the calendar of saints (the hero-worship of the moderns), 
which has canonized many names to which it is impossible to find 
bm owners. This was probably the latest, but, perhaps, in after 
imes, the most influential and popular addition to the aboriginal 
faith. The worship of dead men once established, it was natural 
to a people so habituated to incorporate and familiarize religious 
impressions, to imagine that even their primary gods, first formed 
from natural impressions (and still more those deities they had 
borrowed from strange creeds), should have walked the earth. 
And thus amongst the multitude in the philosophical ages, even 
the loftiest of the Olympian dwellers were vaguely supposed to 
have known humanity ;—their immortality was the apotheosis of 
the benefactor, or the hero.’* 
_ €The mythology of a people,’ says Heeren, ‘is invariably com- 
posed of very heterogeneous materials ; it not only preserves the 
remembrance of various kinds of historical facts, but likewise the 
pervading ideas of the people with respect to the nature and wor- 
ship of their deities ; as well as the notions they had formed from 
observation and experience respecting astronomy, morals, the 
arts, &c. All these are handed down in the form of historical 
narrative ; because man, as yet unpractised in abstract thinking, 
necessarily represents everything to his mind under the figure of 
some physical object. It is just as useless, therefore, to attempt to 


* Bulwer’s Athens, vol. i. p. 27—33. 
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mould the mythology of any people into a consistent and connected 
whole, or indeed into any scientific system whatsoever, as it is 
difficult to draw a strict line between what belongs to mythology, and 
what to pure history. It follows, therefore, that mythology should 
be employed by the historian with great caution ; and not without 
judicious criticism, and an accurate knowledge of antiquity.* 

As an exemplification of the masterly handling of the most 
famous names in Greek and Roman mythology, we refer to Alea, 
Athena, Pallas, Tritonis, compared together, and also compared. 
with Minerva ;—to Jupiter Lucerius, Zeus, compared together ;— 
to Ares compared to Mars ;—to Anadyomene, Aphrodite, Thetis, 
Urania, and Venus;—to Dionysus, Hyades; to Apollo, Bona 
Dea, Semele, Hecate, Demeter, Persephone ;—to Neptunus and 
Poseidon ;—Hera, Juga, Juno, Moneta; to Hepheestus, Valeanus ; 
—to Artemis, Britomartis and Bass J 3—Inis ;—Daphne ;— 

Vyx ;—Hermes, and Mercurius. 

“The myths, or fables, which abound in the ancient literature of 
the Greeks, have been regarded by some of the most profound 
investigators as derived in part from the Egyptians and the Phe- 
nicians, changed in little besides their names, and the localities 
assigned to them, in their transfer to the beautiful imagination of 

Greeks. Of these fables, some are historical, some philoso- 
phical, some allegorical; some are moral, and some of a mixed 
character ; while others are nothing more than the amusing inven-. 
tions of an elegant fancy. When we take into. account the 
national vanity of the ancient Greeks, the infrequency of writing 
in the earliest times, the ambitious eloquence of historians, 
the high national culture of the imaginative arts—the Drama, 
Poetry, Sculpture, and Painting,—the variety of names by which 
the same person was mentioned under various circumstances, the 
importance attached to visible ceremonies in religion, the ignorance 
of real science, authentic history, and true chronology, and of the 
actual meaning of foreign languages, which prevailed among that 
people, as well as the royal and political reasons which they had, 
in the olden time, for encouraging the popular belief of the inter- 
course of the higher orders of nien with the divinities of their 
worship, we shall be at little loss in exploring the sources of the 
innumerable fables of which their mythology is made up. Similar 
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observations apply, when modified by local and national differences, 
to those of the Romans. The materials for forming a sober judg- 
ment on these subjects have been largely collected, from time to 
_ time, by eminent writers in France and Germany, and they are 
scattered through the several articles, to some of which we have 
referred. From a long and able disquisition on Hesiodus, by Dr. 
L. Schmitz, the author of nearly all the articles on mythology, 
we make two very brief extracts, bearing on this matter. 


‘The Theogony gives an account of the origin of the world and the birth 
of the gods, explaining the whole order of nature in a series of genealogies, 
for every part of physical (material) as well as moral nature, there appears 
personified, in the character of a distinct being. The whole concludes with 
an account of some of the most illustrious heroes, whereby the poem enters 
into some kind of connexion with the Homeric epics... . . The poems of 
Hesiod, especially the Theogony, were looked up to by the Greeks, from 
very early times, as a great authority in theological and philosophical mat- 
ters, and philosophers of nearly every school attempted, by various modes 
of interpretation, to bring about a harmony between the statements of 
Hesiod and their own theories. The scholars of Alexandria and other 
cities, such as Zenodotus, Aristophanes, Aristarchus, Crates of Mallus, 
Apollonius Rhodius, Seleucus of Alexandria, Plutarch, and others, devoted 
themselves with great zeal to the criticism and explanation of the poems of 
Hesiod ; but all their works on this poet are lost, with the exception of some 
isolated remarks contained in the Scholia of Hesiod, siill extant. These 
Scholia are the productions of a much later age, though their authors made 
use of the works of the earlier grammarians.’ 


Of Ovid, the great Roman authority in poetic fables, Mr. Dyer 
has written at length, and with much intelligence. In referring 
to the Metamorphoses, he says— 


‘It consists of such legends or fables as involved a transformation from 
the Creation to the time of Julius Cesar, the last being that emperor's 
change into astar. It is thus a sort of cyclic poem, made up of distinct 
episodes, but connected into one narrative thread with much skill. ..... 
The first two or three books of the Metamorphoses, in spite of their faults, 
abound with poetical beauty; nor are they wanting, though scattered with 
@ more sparing hand, in the remaining ones, as, among other instances, in 
the tale of Pyramus and Thishe, the charming rustic picture of the house- 
hold of Bauces and Philemon, and the description of the Cave of Sleep, in 
the eleventh book, which for vigour of fancy is not perhaps surpassed by 
anything in Spenser.’ 

From the nature of this Dictionary, which is intended for re- 
ference rather than for continuous reading, and from the num- 
ber and diversity of contributors, it is difficult, and might wear 
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an appearance of partiality which would be invidious, to present 
many illustrative extracts ; and yet without something of this kind 
we find it impossible to convey to our readers an adequate impres- 
sion of the estimate which we have formed of its contents. 

In the very able disquisition on Homer by Dr. Ihne, of Bonn, 
we find a concise statement of the celebrated controversy started 
by F. A. Wolf in his Prolegomena, respecting the writers of the 
Homeric poems. 

Rejecting Wolf’s first conclusion,—that, without writing, Homer 
could not have conceived in his mind and executed such extensive 
works ; and, also, his second—that a poem of such length as the 
Iliad, or the Odyssey, could not be heard at once ;—as well as his 
third—that there is a want of unity, and adopting the opposite 
judgments of Miiller, on behalf of the unity of the Iliad, and of 
Nitgch, in behalf of the unity of tie Odyssey; Dr Ihne regards 
the following conclusion as the most probable :— 


‘ There can be no doubt that the seed of the Homeric poems was scattered 
in the time of the heroic exploits which they celebrate, and in the land of 


the victorious Achwans, that is, in European Greece. An abundance of | 


heroic lays preserved the records of the Trojan war. It was a puerile idea, 
which is now completely exploded, that the events are fictitious on which 
the Iliad and Odyssey are based, that a Trojan war never was waged, and 
so forth. Whoever would make such a conclusion from the intermixture 
of gods in the battles of men would forget what the muses say. (Hes. 
Theog. 27.) And he would overlook the fact that these songs were handed 
down a long time before they attained that texture of truth and fiction 
which forms one of their peculiar charms. Europe must necessarily have 
been the country where these songs originated, both because here the 
victorious heroes dwelt, and because so many heroes in the poems still 
point to these regions. .... Now the Homeric poems advanced a step 
further. From unconnected songs they were, for the first time, united by a 
great genius, who, whether he were called Homer, or whether that name 
be of later origin, and significant of his work of writing songs (Welcker. 
Ep. Cycl. pp. 125, 128; Ilgen, Hymn Hom. Pref. p. 23; Heyne ad Il. 
vol. viii. p. 795), was the individual who conceived in his mind the lofty 
idea of that poetical unity which we cannot help acknowledging and 
admiring. What were the peculiar excellences which distinguished this 
one Homer among a great number of contemporary poets, and saved his 
works alone from oblivion, we do not venture to determine; but the con- 
jecture of Miiller (Greek Lit. p. 47; see also Nitzsch, Anm. vol. ii. p. 26) is 
not improbable, that Homer first undertook to combine into one great unity 
the seattered and fragmentary poems of earlier bards, and that it was a task 
Which established his great renown. We can now judge of the probability 
that Homer was an Ionian, who, in Smyrna, where lonians and Aolians 
VOL, 1v. EE 
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were mixed, became acquainted with the subject of his poems, and moulded 
them into the form which was suited to the taste of his Ionian countrymen. 
But as a faithful preservation of these long works was impossible in an age 
unacquainted with, or at least not versed in, the art of writing, it was a 
natural consequence that, in the lapse of ages, the poems should not only lose 
the purity with which they proceeded from the mind of the poet, but should 
also become more and more dismembered, and thus return into their 
original state of loose independent songs. ‘Their public recitation became 
more and more fragmentary, and the time at festivals and musical contests 
formerly occupied by epic rhapsodists exclusively was encroached upon by 
the rising lyrical performances and players of the flute and lyre. Yet the 
knowledge of the unity of the different Homeric rhapsodies was not entirely 
lost. Solon, himself a poet, directed the attention of his countrymen 
towards it; and Peisistratus at last raised a lasting monument to his high 
merits, in fixing the genuine Homeric poems by the indelible marks of 
writing, as far as was possible in his time and with his means. That pre- 
vious to the famous edition of Peisistratus parts of Homer, or the entire 
poems, were committed to writing in other towns of Greece or Asia Minor 
is not improbable, but we do not possess sufficient testimonies to prove it. 
We can therefore safely affirm that, from the time of Peisistratus, the Greeks 
had a written Homer, a regular text, the source and foundation of all 
subsequent editions’ 


In the enumeration of translations of Homer, the writer has 
omitted that of Sotheby, of which we think he would scarcely say, 
as he does respecting those of Chapman, Pope, and Cowper, ‘ they 
must be regarded as failures.’ 

Not the least valuable portion of these literary contributions 
includes the accounts which are given of the lives and the sys- 
tems of the most eminent Greek PHILosoPpHERS. We have pointed 
out those relating to Aristotle and to Plato as illustrating the ex- 
traordinary care bestowed on these productions. We now refer to 
them as belonging to a series of biographies, which, we believe, 
will become more and more interesting as the educated people of 
England concern themselves with the history of the human mind 
itself, in some of its highest states of purely intellectual activity. 
Scarcely a form of speculation has appeared in modern times, of 
which examples cannot be adduced from the schools of antiquity; 
and even those persons whose mental habits may not admit of 
their studying the ancient philosophers in the subtle language of 
those subtle thinkers, will be glad to have a manual, on which 
they can rely, of the thoughts of the ancient reasoners :—they will 
be glad to know who they were, where they lived, where they 
flourished, how they spent their time, what places they occupied 
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in their own time and country, and in what degree their speeula- 
tions may have influenced those of other lands in later times. 

From the life of Anaxagoras we select a few sentences as a 
specimen of the kind of observation which will be found in con- 
nexion with nearly all the illustrious names in the philosophy of 
the Greeks. 


‘Anaxagoras struck into a new path, and was dissatisfied with the sys- 
tems of his predecessors, the Ionic philosophers. It is he who laid the 
foundation of the Attic philosophy, and who stated the problem which his 
successors have laboured to solve. The Ionic philosophers had endeavoured 
to explain nature, aud its various phenomena, by regarding matter, in ite 
different forms and modifications, as the cause of all things. Anaxagoras, 
on the other hand, conceived the necessity of seeking a higher cause, inde- 
pendent of matter, and this cause he considered to be vous, that is, mind, 


‘thought, or intelligence. This vovs, however, is not the creator of the world, 


but merely that which originally arranged the world, and gave motion to it- 
For according to the axiom—that out of nothing, nothing can come—he 


_ supposed the existence of matter from all eternity, though before the vote 


was exercised upon it, it was in a chaotic confusion.” 


Equally clear, and, in some cases, very ample, descriptions are: 


given of the distinctive principles of the founder of each school ; 
“as Thales, founder of the Ionic; Socrates; Aristippus, founder of 


the Cyrenaic school; Euclid, of Megara; Phaedo, of Elis; Antis- 
thenes, the Cynic; Zeno, the Stoic; Xenophanes, and his prineci- 
pal followers ; Heraclitus ; Epicurus ; Pyrrho; Coto; Cieero, and 
the other philosophers of Rome. 

We should not be doing justice to this varied and eompre- 
hensive undertaking, if we failed to remark with what fulness, 
accuracy, and vividness, it depicts the most stirring events, and 
the most brilliant scenes of classic story. The great battles of 
ancient armies and fleets are all pictured to the imagination, 
while their causes, and their issues, and the men who fought 
them are accurately marked. In like manner, the disputes of 
politicians, the speeches of orators, and the peaceful splendours 
of statuary and architecture, are faithfully pourtrayed. 

There are several classes of persons to whom large portions of 
this Dictionary will be valuable, not only for the information which 
*+ embodies and authenticates, but also for the exposure of errors 
which spring from imperfect means of intelligence, the new fields 
of inquiry which are opened, the manifold lights which are thrown 
Upon innumerable questions of more or less relative importance, 
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and the introductions that are given to works in other languages, 
in which the thirst for knowledge may be largely gratified. 

Here the antiquary may explore the treasures of many ages and 
ef many lands, revelling in temples, altars, vases, inscriptions, 
crumbling pillars, mutilated statues, fragments of friezes, and ruins, 
to his heart’s content. Here the scholar will have his eyes delighted 
with reports of ancient manuscripts, various editions, translations, 
scholia, commentaries, and endless controversies. Here the archi- 
tect, the sculptor, the painter, and the ornamental designer, 
may trace the progress of their respective arts, and watch their 
triumph or their downfall, in the fitful changes of those glorious 
cities in which they found their favourite abodes. Here the student 
of church history will find his memory refreshed, his inquiries 
guided, and not unfrequently his information greatly extended, 
while scarcely any source of knowledge respecting ecclesiastical 
matters, down to the fourteenth century, is omitted. 

After this dry analysis, which we have thought it our duty to 
give, it is refreshing to have in our power to prove, by so much 
substantial evidence, that the material and utilitarian tendencies of 
our age have not stifled the love of generous learning, liberal 
studies, and those deep and curious and powerful tastes which are 
evermore encouraged by a healthy devotion of the mind to classical 
pursuits. We believe that these volumes may be rightly regarded 
as indications of a vigorous condition of the higher departments of 
literary life. This is not an age of mere business, and mere politics, 
and mere controversy among sects; neither is it an age of merely 
light reading. Real learning, in the rich old meaning of the word, 
is still valued : it is valued for its own sake, not only for the sake 
of its possible and problematic applications. The ingenious youth 
of England still pant for communion of mind with the eminent of 
all countries, the illustrious of all ages, the moving minds and 

master spirits of the world. They would still linger on the scenes 
of Troy ; wander amid the glories of Athens, listen to the ‘old man 
eloquent’ discoursing to the flower of Grecian youth of past times, 
and distant lands; bend with rapt attention to the musical words 
of wisdom in the Pnyx or the Forum, or to the high discourses of 
cultured thought in the Grove, the Lyceum, or the Porch; cateh 
the inspirations of patriotism at Marathon and Salamis; and feast 
on the rien poetry of bards whose songs the world will not willingly 
let die. Ali tae muses and all the graces, all these delicious recre- 
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ations of the intellect, find responsive tendencies in every opening 
seholar, and they may be enjoyed, not indeed without labour—for 
they are ever the reward of labour—but without serious danger 
to our well-disciplined Christian youth: while the habits of severer 
thought, of strict analysis, of pure ratiocination, will brace the 
higher faculties ; and all the domestic, social, and religious affec- 
tions can, with the aid of unfettered Christian teaching, be raised to 
their highest elevation and their noblest action.—Yet it is not so 
much the indication of what is, as the promise of what is ¢o be, in 
the training of the English mind, that renders these volumes 
attractive and precious in our eyes. By their aid the whole field 
of ancient European learning will be surveyed with a more intelli- 
gent glance, trodden with a firmer step, cultivated with a surer aim, 


and with a richer and riper harvest of results. We confess to 


something more than wishes in this respect: we have bright hopes. 
The same determination to reach the highest attainable perfection, 
and to make the attainment accessible to as many as possible, 
which agitates our countrymen in generous competition with all 
Europe, in the arena of social politics, and in all the marts of 
industry and trade, is equally apparent in our schools of learning 
and our halls of seienee. This is as it ought to be; it is natural ; 
it will force its own way, and command its own success. Indolence, 
prejudice, pretension, monopoly, every form of ignorance, and every 
grade of selfishness, must retire before this indomitable spirit of 
universal improvement. We hail in these volumes the signals of 
advance, the lights of a brilliant avenir, the pledges of a peaceful 
and happy victory. Believing, as we do in our very hearts, as 
Christians, that the Reformation was more promoted by the 
revival of letters than by any other single cause, we feel a throb of 
irrepressible delight in the assurance that the better culture of the 
higher learning in the bosom of this most Christian and most 
energetic of nations, will do more eventually than it is in our 
power to conceive for the promotion of that pure theology, and of 


that living, manly, practical Christianity, to which all our humble 


are conscientiously and earnestly devoted. For all these 
reasons, and for many more on which we have not space to dilate, 
we sincerely offer our thanks to the accomplished and diligent 
collaborateurs in this noble Cyclopzdia, and our congratulations to 
the Editor, on the success of his arduous undertaking. It is all 
but superfluous to add that we consider these volumes as a neces- 
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sary part of the furniture of every useful library, knowing, as we 
do so well, that there is no other work in the English language 
which would compensate for their absence. 

Remembering the connexion of the Editor of the work now 
reviewed with the periodical in which the review appears, it may 
be as well to say that the writer has had no communication with 
that gentleman upon the subject, and that he has written without 
any personal reference or any thought of the connexion to which 
he has thought it his — in this closing sentence, to allude. 

W. H.-S. 


VIL. 


POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF DR. CHALMERS.—BUTLER'S 
ANALOGY, &c.* 

Tuts volume closes the valuable series of the Posthumous Works 
of Dr. Chalmers, which his son-in-law has so gracefully edited. It 
contains Prelections which the profound and eloquent professor 
delivered from his chair in Edinburgh, on Butler’s Analogy, Paley’s 
Evidences of Christianity, and Hill’s Lectures in Divinity. In a 
preliminary lecture ‘On the use of Text Books in Theological 
Education,’—and in special allusion to Butler—Dr. Chalmers 
says— 

‘ He for a time, in fact, will be in possession of this chair. The light 
that shines from it will, mainly speaking, be by a primary radiance from 
him, though tinged and occasionally modified by a secondary reflection from 
its living occupier. Still the chief business of the expounder will be to bring 
out to view the life and lustre of his great original; and, J repeat, that the 
joint impression made upon you by the direct radiance which cometh 
from the one, when mixed with the reflection that cometh from the other, 
will be tenfold more complete and durable than can possibly be effected, 
either by the solitary readings of the closet, or " the unaccompanied lec- 
tures of the class-room.’—p. xii. 


We fully agree with this mode of lectureship—were it only for 
areason which Dr. Chalmers has elsewhere meritioned—that it 
relieves the Professor from the almost impossible task of embracing 
the whole range of his science in his own personal Prelections. 


* Posthumous Works of the Rev. Tuomas Cuatmers, D.D., LL.D. 
Edited by the Rev. Winttam Hanna, LL.D. Vol. IX. Edinburgh: 
Thomas Constable. 1849. 
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BUTLER’S ANALOGY, ETC. 407 


We are much mistaken if this ninth volume is not the most 
valuable of the whole series; and that chiefly on account of its 
most masterly analysis and elucidation of the Analogy. We are 
still in want of an amplification of this great work—such an one as, 
while it does not supersede the intense thinking of the student, 
will provide those interdependent links in the argument which 
Bishop Butler has omitted to mention. Meanwhile the Prelections 
before us go far to supply this want. 

We cannot attach as much special value to those portions of the 
volume which relate to Paley’s Evidences and Hill’s Divinity, 
seeing they have been more thoroughly elaborated by the revered 
author in his original works upon these subjects. And we think 
there is room for question whether a better text-book than Hill’s 
Divinity (not to speak of Paley’s Evidences) might not have been 
selected. 

It is not our province, in this short notice, to give utterance to 
those sacred and grateful feelings with which we regard the writ- 
ings, labours, and character of Dr. Chalmers. We simply add 
the following extract, because it will not only amply repay a 
careful perusal, but will enable our readers, who are aware of the 
author’s fondness for reiterating and illustrating one thought, to 
infer the characteristic of his Prelections on Butler’s Analogy :— 


‘It were well to estimate the precise argumentative force of his peculiar 
reasoning: Its main office we hold, then, is to repel objections against 
Christianity, not to supply or establish any substantive evidence in its 
favour. Take, for an example, the observation of Origen, as given by But- 
ler in the Introduction to his work. It is to the effect, that “ he who believes 
the Scripture to have proceeded from him who is the Author of nature, may 
well expect to find the same sort of difficulties in it as are found in the 
constitution of nature” Now surely it will not be insisted on as a proof for 
the Divine origin of Scripture, that it contains difficulties, for innumerable 
are the books teeming with these which have been framed by human hands. 
Yet, though these difficulties in Seripture may form no proof of its divinity, 
the allegation of like difficulties in nature forms a most complete and con- 
clusive reply to the objection of the Deist against Scripture, because of its 
diffivulties. For, as Butler says, in following up the observation of Origen, 
“he who denies the Scripture to have been from God, upon account of these 
difficulties, may, for the very same reason, deny the world to have been 
formed by him.’ In how far such analogies may afford a presumption that 
both Scripture and nature, or both the Word and the world, have the same 
Author, we shall not inquire; but they are perfectly decisive in the words 
of Bishop Butler, “at least so far as to answer objections against the 
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former's being from God, drawn from anything which is analogical or simi- 
lar to what is in the latter, which is acknowledged to be from him.” To 
repel objections, in fact, is the great service which this Analogy has ren- 
dered to the cause of revelation, and it is the only service which we seek 
for at its hands. 

‘It appears to us, that they overrate the power of analogy, who look to it for 
any very distinct or positive contribution to the Christian argument. There 
are passages in his work where Butler ascribes this virtue, this argumenta- 
tive power to it, by which an addition is made to the evidence for revelation 
—which addition, however, it were extremely difficult to state or to esti- 
mate; insomuch, that in our controversy with infidels, we should willingly 
forego all claim to any positive accession from this quarter of strength to 
our cause. When giving in our reasons for the truth and divinity of the 
Bible, we should speak of the evidence from miracles, and the evidence 
from prophecy, and the evidence from the morality of Scripture, and the 
evidence from those marks of sincerity and sacredness which abound in it, 
and the evidence of its numerous adaptations to the wants and the weak- 
nesses of sinful humanity ; but we should scarcely, by way of increment, 
and so as to make out a larger summation, adduce the evidence from ana- 
logy. And yet we hold it, notwithstanding, to be a most powerful and effi- 
cient auxiliary in this warfare, though its office is mainly, if not altogether, 
a defensive one; for, although it should supply no proof, it might confer a 
mighty benefit on our cause by repelling all disproof. It may in itself yield 
no positive evidence, and yet be of most important service, by clearing 
away from all the evidence which is positive, the burden of any drawback 
or deduction that might otherwise lie upon it. It might form no part or 
ingredient of the probation, and yet remove a bar in the way of the proba- 
tion. A given proposition might be regarded as liable to one or other of 
three verdicts—proven, not proven, or disproven. Though analogy should 
furnish no materials on which to construct a plea for the highest of these 
verdicts, it may, nevertheless, be of perfect avail for raising up the propo- 
sition in question from the lowest of these verdicts to the middle one; for 
raising it from the state of disproven to at least the state of not proven, 
and so placing it in what may be termed the midway and neutral state of 
indifferency or pure scepticism. This is the distinct and definite, and 
withal most valuable service to which analogy, we think, is fully competent, 
and which service, we furtner think, Butler hath overtaken and finished. 
He has raised our question from the depth and the discredit to which infi- 
dels would have sunk it, far beneath zero, in the scale of evidence. He 
has at least brought it up to zero; and this is doing an immense deal, even 
though analogy should utterly fail to place it by ever so little above this; 
and all further elevations can only be looked for from other quarters of rea- 
soning and contemplation. After that analogy hath done its own proper 
work, that is, cleared away a whole host of objections, or in other words, 
left nothing to be neutralized or counteracted, then every new item of evi- 
dence tells affirmatively, and is a clear make-weight on the side of the 
Christian argument. The sceptic, who says that there is no reason for be- 
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lieving in Christianity, tells us a different thing from the still more daring 
adversary who says that there are many reasons for disbelieving it. Itis 
with the latter of these two combatants that analogy has properly to do. 
It does not meet the demand of the first with reasons in proof of Christi- 
anity, but it holds parley with the second, and thoroughly disposes of his 
reasons against it. Let it not be imagined that this is a mean or incon- 
siderable benefit to the Christian argument. Even though it should not 
supply one atom of evidence for the verdict of credible, it does much, and 
what is most important, if it fully establish the verdict of not incredible. 
In algebra a larger summation might be had in two ways, either by 
placing in the column to be added up some more atlirmative quantities, or 
by the removal therefrom of its negative quantities. It might be ques- 
tioned whether Butler has done much, or even anything, in the one way 
of it; but he has unquestionably done much in the other. Though he 
may not have contributed a single positive reason himself on the side of 
Christianity, he is a most valuable auxiliary notwithstanding, if he have 
cleared away those objections, on the neutralizing of which a great part of 
the force of the positive reasoning may have been otherwise expended. It 
is thus, that though he should not have added one stone to the superstruc- 
ture, it may, in virtue of the labour of his hands, have not only become 
a firmer, but a statelier and loftier superstructure than before. 

‘His argument is not addressed to atheists. It pre-supposes a God, but 
without assuming for him all those attributes which even Natural The- 
ology would affix to his character. All which it claims at the outset for 
this great and mysterious being, is intelligence and power. It views him 
as a natural, and thence proceeds to regard him as a moral Governor 
also. Not that it proves this latter doctrine, but repels the objections 
against it—its proper office being not to establish, but to vindicate. But- 
ler, in the first part of this treatise, has accomplished this service for the 
religion of nature, and in its second part accomplishes the like service for 
the religion of the Bible.’ 


IX. 
MISCELLANIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


I. 
MEMOIRS OF DR. CHALMERS.* 


Tae demands already existing upon our space at the time we 
received this volume will not suffer us on the present occasion to 


* Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Tuomas Cuatmers, D.D., LL.D. 
By his Son-in-law, the Rev. Wirtiam Hanna, LL.D. Vol. I. Published 
for Thomas Constable by Sutherland and Knox, Edinburgh; Hamilton, 
Adams, & Co. London. 1849. 8vo. 
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do much more than announce its publication, with a simple ex- 
pression of the pleasure and satisfaction with which we have read 
it. Great as were the expectations naturally excited by the interest 
of the subject, and by the distinguished ability which Dr. Hanna 
has shown in editing the ‘ Posthumous Works, in both respects 
those expectations have been far surpassed. The present volume 
gives us a picture—for such Dr. Hanna’s narrative really is— 
of the period of Dr. Chalmers’s career down to his removal from 
Kilmany to Glasgow, including his trying childhood ; his ineffi- 
cient school education ; his University life, marked by the first 
great development of his mental character, and his enthusiastic 
devotion to the exact sciences ; his bitter experience of the sorrows 
of a private tutor in a family insensible of their duties to their 
children as well as to their instructor; his introduction to the 
ministry before the legal age, through the good offices of a friend in 
the Presbytery, who represented him as ‘a lad o’ pregnant pairts ;’ 
his union of the functions of instructor in Mathematics and Natural 
Science at St. Andrew’s with those of his ministry at Kilmany, and 
his consequent disputes with those members of the University who 
were jealous of his success, and with his colleagues in the Presby- 
tery, who doubted the compatibility of his scientific pursuits with 
the right discharge of his clerical duties; the great change which 
took place in his religious views, and which give a new direction 
and colour to his whole subsequent career; his early productions 
in literature, and the course of his ministry at Kilmany down to 
his removal to Glasgow ; with many interesting episodes and strik- 
ing anecdotes. The deliberate survey of these varied scenes must 
be postponed to a future occasion: at present we must be content 
to lay before our readers Dr. Hanna’s own simple and modest 
statement of the materials he has used, and the method he has 
pursued in the work :— 


‘The reader will be pleased at finding that in so many of the following 
pages Dr. Chalmers becomes his own biographer. I have done little more 
than select, arrange, and weave into a continuous narrative those materials 
which his family already possessed, or which friends and correspondents 
have kindly presented. In doing so, I was relieved of one difficulty, fre- 
quently the greatest with which a relative who undertakes a biography has 
to-contend : there has been no conflict between what was due to truth and 
what was due to affection or to relationship. The nearer that Dr. Chalmers 
was approached, and the more that was seen of him in the retired and most 
familiar scenes of life, the deeper was the love and veneration which he 
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awakened; the more minute, exact, and faithful in all respects the narra- 
tive of his life can be rendered, it will only excite the more affectionate ad- 
miration, while more fully accomplishing the still higher object of making 
his life subservient, in representation, to the high Christian ends to which it 
was consecrated in act. 

‘The narrative of this volume includes what may be regarded as the 
period of growth and preparation. That growth, in all its parts, was natural 
and unencumbered—having an ease and a freedom which bestowed on it 
both beauty and strength. In none of the developments, whether mental, 
moral, or spiritual, was there anything forced, anything in the slightest de- 
gree artificial. Although enjoying the benefit of University instruction, 
* intellectually he was self-educated ; although brought up in the bosom of a 
religious family, he came at length to derive his Christianity purely and 
solely from the Sacred Oracles. ; 

‘ The education and discipline of his first thirty years—his early preju- 
dices against the peculiar doctrines of the Gospel—his devotedness to scien- 
tific pursuits—the manner of his conversion—his opening ministry at 
Kilmany, all conspired to qualify him for the arduous and successful labours 
of after life; and, while tracing and admiring the manner in which this 
vessel of honour was fitted for his Master’s service, the devout and intelli- 
gent reader will not rise from the perusal of such a narrative as the follow- . 
ing without having his conviction deepened, that “ the germs of a noble 
temper and of moral sensitiveness have never been wanting in the conform- 
ation of men whose after life has entitled them, in any true sense of the 
word, to be styled great; for although the grace of heaven may often make 
the wicked good, yet its province is not to make the little great; those who 
are to be such are born—not made.” * 

‘I shall hereafter have occasion to return my most sincere acknowledg- 
ments to those who have been kind enough to aid me in executing that very 
difficult and most important task with which I have been entrusted; but as 
the eye of the reader will already have informed him how much this volume 
owes, as to its outward aspect, to the taste of Mr. Constable, I cannot refrain 
from seizing the present opportunity of saying how gratifying it has been 
to Dr. Chalmers’s Trustees, that the Copyright of all his Writings, as well as 
of these Memoirs, should have become the property of one who, beyond the 
commercial interest which he must necessarily take in them, cherishes so 
hallowed a remembrance of their author, and is animated by so strong a 
desire that those great Christian principles, which it is their chief object to 
ineuleate and recommend, should have power and prevail.’ 


‘Th taking leave, for the present, of this most admirable volume, 
we feel it our duty to call particular attention to the closing para- 
graph of Dr. Hanna’s Preface, and to express, with reference to the 
‘Posthumous Works’ recently completed, as well as to the present 


* Loyola and Jesuitism, by Isaac Taylor, p. 21. 
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publication, our great satisfaction at the manner in which Mr. Con- 
stable has carried out the enterprise of raising this monument to 
the memory of one who so well deserved it, and our earnest hope that 
he will be rewarded for his unsparing outlay by the generous sup- 
port of all who desire to join in honouring the great departed; and 
to gain a rich reward of profit and instruction for themselves. 


II. 
DR. BEARD’S LIBRARY OF CHRISTIAN LITERATURE.* 


Tue motives and plan of Dr. Beard, in the series of which the 
first two volumes are before us, is thus explained in his Preface to 
the former of them :— 


*Should strength be continued, and the necessary support be given, I 
am about to publish a series of works, mostly translated from the German 
and the French, which, by their general character, appear to me likely to 
promote a more active and healthful study of theology and religion, and 
[to] afford trustworthy aid and guidance to earnest seekers after religious 
truth, at a period when philosophies of various kinds and a predominant 
worldly spirit have gone some way to loosen the old ties which bound the 
Bible and its.religion to at least the outward respect of most men. In the 
selection of these works I must be guided by general considerations ; con- 
formity with my own opinions I must by no means require. Accordingly, 
in such as I have already chosen, are found representatives of Christian 
communions the most widely distant from each other. I have, therefore, 
been desirous of placing a general statement of my religious views at the 
“head of the series, in order that I may not be held chargeable with any 
opinions that I do not entertain; and I have thought it possible that there 
may be found readers of “The Library of Christian Literature” who would 
feel more satisfied if, at the beginning, they were frankly put into posses- 
sion of the views of one who, in some sense, offers himself to them as a 
guide. 

‘The day is, indeed, passing away in which identity of opinion was 
judged indispensable to Christian communion and co-operation; and 


_.* 1. Illustrations of the Divine in Christianity ; a Series of Discourses, 
‘exhibiting Views of the Truth, Spirit, and Practical Value. of the Gospel. 
By the Rev. J. R. Bearp, D.D., Member of the Historico-Theological 
Society of Leipsic, &c. London: Sirmpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1849. 8vo. 

2. A Critical History of Rationalism in Germany, from its Origin to the 

Present Time. By Amanp Saintes. Translated from the Second Edition 
of the French Original. Edited by the Author of ‘The People’s Diction- 
ary of the Bible.’ London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1849. 8vo. 
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possibly this series of publications, should it succeed in showing how great 
and how precious is what is common in the Christianity of all truly Chris- 
tian men, may, under the Divine blessing, do somewhat, both to illustrate 
the strength of the walls of Zion, and to make all who are within them 
feel as fellow-citizens and heirs together of the grace of life.’ 


So highly do we esteem the fairness of this explanation, that we 
feel disposed simply to recommend such of our readers as, being 
attracted by Dr. Beard’s scheme, may desire to obtain some know- 
ledge of his opinions, to study the volume of Sermons to which 
these remarks are prefixed. 

It may, however, be as well to state that Dr. Beard is one of the 
most moderate of that moderate school of Unitarians, who, while 
falling far below our standard of objective orthodoxy, must be 
admitted to cherish, not only sincerely, but earnestly and fervently, 
the chief subjective elements of Evangelical truth ; nay more, who 
have done signal service, perhaps more so than any others, in 
defending the historical bulwarks of Christianity from the attacks 
of the latest schools of rationalistic infidelity. While we should 
certainly not recommend his ‘ Discourses’ to unstable Christians, 
whose belief is as yet unformed, we have found very much in them 
which might be read with profit as well as pleasure by any one 
whose opinions are settled; much to improve the mind and to 
touch and animate the heart. Of the fairness and love of truth, 
which will govern his selection of the “works he may publish, we 
have a new guarantee in the spirit of the ‘ Discourses’ before us, 
added to those already furnished by his known charaeter and pre- 
vious works. Of his eminent literary qualifications for his under- 
taking, it would be superfluous to speak: and indeed, without 
intending to cast a shadow of disparagement on any similar under- 
taking, we are glad to have a higher guarantee for the conduct of 
the Series, than the name of a Publisher, however enterprising and 
respectable. Dr. Beard has made an excellent beginning with the 
_, Well-known work of M. Amand Saintes, which is brought down to 

_the present time, partly by the improvements made by the Author 
in his Second Edition, and partly by the Notes and Appendix 
which the Editor has added to the translation. The next volume 
is to be Schumann’s Introduction to the Old and New Testament. 
We are happy to see that Dr. Beard’s enterprise has already 
obtained the support of men of the highest eminence, for ortho- 
doxy as well as learning, and we cordially wish him all success. — 
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NEW EDITION OF THE WORKS OF OWEN. 


We are anxious to call attention to the proposals put forth 
by Messrs. Johnstone and Hunter for the publication of cheap 
and uniform Library Editions of the Works of certain of our 
chief Evangelical divines, commencing with the works of Dr. 
Owen, which it is proposed to publish—exclusive of the Com- 
mentary on the Hebrews, of which there is already a cheap 
edition uniform with the intended Series—in Firrgen Ocravo 
-Votumes for only Taree Guineas, at the rate of Five Vot- 
‘UMES FoR AN ANNUAL Susscription or One Guinea. Such 
a scheme, put forth by Publishers of the highest respectability, 
needs no recommendation; but it may be well to remind ita 
admirers that its realisation depends on the number of Subscribers’ 
ames. 


IV. 
THE NEW COLLEGE. 
(To the Editors of the Biblical Review.) 

_ Gentitemen,—I understand that some disappointment has been ex- 
pressed by several of the friends of the New College, that no announce- 
ment has yet been made to the public respecting the general management 
of the Institution, and more especially respecting the education which it is 
proposed that the students shall receive. As one of the active supporters 
of the New College, I am very anxious that our friends should understand 
that the gentlemen who are entrusted with the important and responsible 
duty of carrying into effect the amalgamation of Highbury, Homerton, and 
Coward Colleges, are desirous of giving as much publicity as possible to 
their proceedings, and that the delay which has been complained of has 
arisen from circumstances over which they have had no control. It has 
been thought, that it would not be conducive to the interests of the Insti- 
tution, nor respectful to the gentlemen who will be entrusted with the duty 
of tuition in it, to lay before the public any scheme of education till it has 
been settled who were to be the Professors of the College. The choice of 
‘suitable persons to fill the different chairs in the College was one of diffi. 
culty, anxiety, and great responsibility; and none of our friends will, 
‘surely, complain that considerable time was devoted to this important 
‘object. The names of some gentlemen who have been invited to become 
(Professors have already appeared in the public journals, but the announce- 
ment was both premature and incomplete. 

The Committee are not yet in a position to publish the names of the 
Professors of the New College; but as soon as they are, no time will be 
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lost in giving the public full and ample information respecting the plan of 
study, the conditions upon which students will be admitted, and the 
general management of the Institution. Meantime, we hope our friends 
will exercise a little patience, and will continue to place confidence in the 
gentlemen who are endeavouring, at a great sacrifice of time, to carry out 
the important object which has been committed to their trust. 

‘Perhaps, however, I shall be excused if I make allusion to one or two 
points connected with this great movement, in which the interests of the 
whole Independent body are so deeply involved. It has been a gratifying 
circumstance to us who have taken an active part in effecting the union of 
the three Colleges, to find that we have received so large a share of public 
sympathy and support. Still it is not to be denied that there are some 
persons who do not heartily and thoroughly approve of the change. The 
number of such objectors we believe to be small; but still it is de 
sirable, in so great an object, to obtain as much unanimity as is practica- 
ble. The New College ought to have the sympathy and support of the 
whole Congregational body, in order to make it as successful as its friends 
desire; and I cannot help thinking, that some of the objections which have 
been made to the proposed union have simply arisen from its friends not 
having stated the arguments in its favour as fully and as publicly as they 
* might have done. 

The objectors to the New College resolve themselves into two classes. 

One class would prefer, that the Colleges of Highbury, Homerton, and 
Coward, remained as they are, and object, in particular, to the new plan, 
because the students will not reside within the College. We believe that 
all persons acquainted with the practical working of our present College 
system are fully persuaded that some change is absolutely necessary; but, 
to such as hold a contrary opinion, we would respectfully recommend the 
perusal of the Report which the Committee of Highbury College laid before 
the meeting of its subscribers on the 17th of November, 1848, and also of 
the Annual Report of the Committee, presented to the subscribers in June, 
1849. As these documents are not in the hands of all your readers, I 
venture to give some extracts from them at the end of this Letter. I 
cannot help thinking that the attentive perusal of these extracts will put 
the subject in somewhat of a new light to several of your readers. 
The other class of objectors to whom I[ have alluded, approve of the 
union of Highbury, Homerton, and Coward Colleges, but disapprove of the 
way in which this union is to be effected. They think that we ought to 
have so arranged our plan, that our students should have received their 
literary education in University College, and only their theological educa- 
tion in the New College. The persons who entertain this opinion are not 
numerous; but some of them are men of influence, and their opinion 
deserves respect and consideration. We are, however, firmly convinced, 
that there are weighty reasons against an union with University College. 
There is much force in the following remarks, which have lately appeared 
elsewhere :— 


‘ ‘Whether justly or unjustly, it is an undoubted fact, that University 
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College has never had the cordial sympathy of the great body of Evan- 
gelical Dissenters. Whether rightly or wrongly, there is a strong feeling 
in this country, not confined to one religious body, but entertained by all 
religious bodies, that education ought to be closely connected with religion, 
and that the teachers even of literature and science ought to be Christian 
men. Whether wisely or unwisely, the education of this country is deno- 
minational; and, consequently, the religious party, which, under such 
circumstances, surrenders a great part of its education to another body, 
which has, and can have, no sympathy with it, surrenders one of the 
greatest elements of its strength.’ 

But higher ground may be taken. It is our firm conviction—a con- 
vietion held by most of the Congregational Dissenters, that it is impossible 
to separate religion from education, and that it would be undesirable to do 
so, even if it were possible. [t is this conviction which has led so many of 
us to oppose all Government systems of education. It is this conviction 
which has led us to adopt the resolution, that the professors of literature 
and science in our New College, as well as the professors of theology, 
should be Christian men; and that our literary and scientific classes 
should be open to the sons of our laymen, as well as to those who are. 
intended for the ministry. The men engaged in teaching the Greek and 
Latin classics, and the several branches of science, such as astronomy and . 
geology, will find numerous opportunities, if they be Christian men, to 
make remarks and allusions in favour of revealed religion; and such inci- 
dental remarks are perhaps even of more importance in forming the. mind 
than systematic instruction in the evidences of religion. It cannot be 
denied that a teacher, who is not a believer in Christianity, in our sense of 
the word, must exercise a prejudicial influence upon the minds of his 
students. However conscientious he may be, and however careful he may 
be, not to communicate his opinions to his students, they are sure to be- 
come acquainted with his views; and, if they respect his opinions in lite- 
rature and science, they will be in danger of extending that respect to his 
opinions in religion. 

We bring no charge against the professors in University College, but the 
very constitution of the College prevents them from exercising their influence 
in their class-rooms in favour of Evangelical truth. We therefore think it 
far wiser that the Congregational Dissenters should have a College of their 
own, in which, while the literary and scientific instruction should bear com- 
parison with that given in University College, the Council who have the 
management of its affairs, and the Professors who have the instruction of 
its pupils, should all be men in whose Christian character and principles 
the public may place reliance. 

Further, it should be recollected that the establishment of the University 
of London has somewhat altered the position of University College. There 
will be no occasion for the students in the new College at St. John’s-wood 
to attend University College in order to obtain their degrees at the Univer- 
sity of London. The new College will be as constituent a part of the 
University of London as University College itself; and, as far as respects 
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_ the University, the new College will be on equal footing with University 
College. 
I have occupied so much of your space, that I cannot enter further into 
the subject at present. I trust, however, that the whole Congregational 
_ body will give a hearty and cordial support to the new College; and that 
any persons who may still entertain some objections to portions of the pro- 
posed plan, will not, on that account, withdraw their countenance and sym- 
pathy from this great undertaking. It is now too late to draw back. 
Higbbury College has been sold; the ground for the new College has been 
purchased; the plans for the building have been settled; and in the 
autumn of next year the Professors will commence their lectures. I have 
no fear of the ultimate success of the new institution ; its friends are nume- 
rous and influential; it is based upon the religious element, which is the 
true foundation for the success of an educational establishment in this 
country: but we are anxious that its success should, from its very com- 
-mencement, be complete and decisive; and this it cannot fail to be, under 
the blessing of God, if all the Congregational Churches in London and the 
neighbouring counties take a warm and generous interest in its prosperity. 


T remain, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 


A MEMBER OF THE UNITED COMMITTEE OF 
HIGHBURY AND HOMERTON COLLEGES, 
London, Dec. 21st, 1849. 


‘Extract from the Report of the Committee of Highbury College, presented to 
a Meeting of its Subscribers on the 17th of November, 1848.. 


‘The second proposal which the Committee would offer is, that the resi- 
dence of the students together in College should be discontinued. They 
are aware that this change is one of great moment, and the advantages and 
disadvantages of the systems of residence and non-residence have been 
reviewed by them with much solicitude. The considerations which have 
led them to the conclusion at which they have arrived, after long delibera- 
tion, are the following :— 

‘1. The separation of the students from general society does not seem 
favourable to that habitual exercise of religious principle for which the 
ordinary intercourse of life affords daily occasion ; nor does it appear to be 
conducive to the culture of those habits of thought, speech, and action, 
which most contribute to the pleasure and profit of social converse. 

‘2. Besides the loss of such advantages, it is found that the daily asso- 
ciation of young men in college life has many disadvantages which are real, 
though not necessary. From the testimony of a large number of ministers 
who have passed through the College, the Committee are assured, that the 
residence of many students together leads to the loss of much time in unpro- 
fitable conversation, which ought to be devoted to study,—that their common 
habits of association have an injurious influence on their manners,—and 
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that their more frequent references to religious topics are of a kind detri- 
mental, rather than otherwise, to seriousness and spirituality of mind. The 
Committee are convinced that these results have not always been expe- 
rienced, and that there has not always been in college life a decay of reli- 
gious sensibility, faith, and earnestness; still they have the testimony of 
not a few, but of many,—in respect not to one, but to several institutions, 
—that the tendency of the system is what has been described. They have 
made inquiries of those who have tried the system of residence as adopted 
in the English Colleges, and the system of non-residence as maintained in 
the Scotch Universities; and, with scarcely an exception, the testimony 
given by them is most decided, in favour of the system of non-residence, in 
respect to study, manners, and piety. 

‘3. The protection which the system of residence affords from many 
temptations, has not proved so advantageous as some have supposed. 
Young men in preparation for the Christian ministry cannot be watched 
over as children; nor is it proper that théy should be. They must be left, 
in a great measure, to care for themselves, or they never can become fit for 
the duties which they will have to discharge, when left entirely to their own 
control, and required to care for others. The system of residence does not 
prevent the occasional occurrence of cases of deplorable misconduct; and it 
is believed that such cases are not of a more serious character, or of greater 
frequency, where the system of non-residence has been maintained. 

‘4. They are informed, by persons acquainted with the Universities of 
Scotland, that no particular inconvenience attends the plan which has been 
invariably pursued there. Accommodations for students are readily ob- 
tained in private houses, and the attendance of students is regularly secured 
at the lectures of the tutors. At the Scotch Universities the students are 
allowed to choose their own abodes, and some ministers have declared, that, 
according to their experience, even this plan is preferable to a residence in 
College. But the Committee do not advise that the students should be left 
wholly without restraint and superintendence. They would propose that 
the students of the College should reside either with their friends or in the 
houses of ministers and others, sanctioned by the Institution: and that ar- 
rangements should be made to secure for the students, in their respective 
dwellings, the same general oversight which is now exercised by the resident 
tutor of the College. It is hoped that some ministers may be induced to 
reside near the proposed College, and to receive students, in order to aid 
them in their studies, and to promote their religious improvement.’ 


‘ Batract from the Annual Report of the Oommittee of Highbury College, 
ox presented to its Subscribers on the 27th of June, 1849. 


‘As both the nature of the proposed change, and the reasons for its adop- 
tion, have been misunderstood by some and misrepresented by others, the 
Committee desire to state, most distinctly, the views which are entertained: 
by them, and those with whom they hope to be associated. And, first, it is 
not intended to place the literary above the strictly theological course-of 
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study; but, on the contrary, it will be sought to give increased importance 
to the latter, and to render it more complete and effective than it ever has 
been. Neither is it their chief object to render the students more accom- 
plished theologians ; this is desired, principally, as a means to their be- 
coming able and useful preachers and pastors in the Church of Christ. Nor 
is it proposed to deprive the students, whose friends cannot afford to defray 
the expense of their support, of the pecuniary assistance they have been 
accustomed to receive during the prosecution of their studies for the minis- 
try; this aid will still be afforded whenever needed, though it is hoped that 
it will not be required to so gregt an extent as it has been granted, And, 
finally, it is not the design of the Committee, either that the students should 
be left altogether to themselves, or that they should be subjected to any 
offensive private superintendence ; but it is hoped that in Christian families 
they will have the opportunities of improvement and usefulness which 
belong to domestic life, together with the security afforded by association 
with persons more advanced in years. The students will only be allowed 
to reside in houses where they may enjoy something like parental care and 
kindness, as well as Christian companionship. 
‘*These statements respecting the nature of the proposed chanye, will 
contradict some of the reasons which have been assigned for its atloption. 
The only other misrepresentation on this point, which the Committse think 
it necessary to notice, is the assertion, to which some notoriety has been 
given, that the Colleges are to be associated, because their funds are inade- 
quate to their maintenance separately; and because the decay of the de- 
nomination has rendered one sufficient, where before several were required. 
Itis very certain that this Institution has not received of late contributions 
equal to its annual expenditure ; but, by its funded property, it has always 
been quite safe from pecuniary embarrassment; and the Committee feel 
assured that the public contributions would be increased if they were really 
needed. The diminution of the annual subscriptions and collections, they 
attribute, in part, to dissatisfaction with the existing system, which is 
deemed by many to be needlessly expensive. They have not the least doubt 
that all the money requisite for the best collegiate system may be very 
easily obtained ; and, therefore, should never think of preferring any plan 
because it was less costly, if it were also less efficient. It is believed, that 
the association of the Colleges will have some economical advantages, but is 
promoted, principally, for the more important educational advantages which 
it is expected to secure. It may be doubtful if the progress of the Congre- 
gational denomination of late years corresponds to its advancement in some 
former periods. But it is unquestionable, that the number of our Churches 
roughout the country continues to increase; that the congregations are 
More numerous; and that, sharing in the genera) progress of mental cul- 
ture, they require a ministry of more ample information and of higher 
ities, to meet the wants of an age whea so many are inquisitive and 
studious, energetic and unsettled. It is thought that the Congregational 
Churches of this country demand more from the Colleges now than at any 
former time; and it is confidently hoped, that this demand will, in every 
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respect, be more completely met by ono larger College than by three or four 
smaller. ‘The union certainly is designed for increase, and not for decrease ; 
and this result is confidently expected.’ 


X. 
‘CRITICAL NOTICES. 


I. Critical History and Defence of the Old Testament Canon. By Moses 
Stuart, Professor of Sacred Literature in the Theological Seminary, 
Andover, Massachusets. With an Introduction and Notes by Samvug. 
Davipson, D.D., of the University of Halle. London: George Routledge 
& Co., Soho Square. 1849. Feap. 8vo. 


Our apology for not having taken earlier notice of this very important 
volume, consists in ourlong-cherished intention of entering fully into the much 
neglected subject of which it treats. Not only the divine authority, but the 
entire historical value of the Old Testament Scriptures have been so roughly, 
not to say flippantly, handled in recont American and English works, such 
as those of Andrews Norton, on the ‘Genuineness and Credibility of the 
Gospels, and the anonymous ‘ History of the Hebrew Monarchy’—besides 
other works, which have obtained an extensive circulation in England— 
as to make a new examination of the question of the Old Testament Canon 
a work of absolute necessity. Those of our readers who are acquainted with 
the grounds of this necessity need not to be informed that the work is not 
one of a day, and will be prepared to accept our apology for its postpone- 
ment. Meanwhile, we are anxious to call the special attention of our 
readers to this reprint of Professor Stuart’s work, and particularly to the 
‘Introductory Essay’ by Dr. Davidson, which contains so valuable 8 
notice of the present position of the question, and so clear a statement of 
what Moses Stuart has contributed to its solution, that want of space alone 
prevents the transference of the whole of his remarks to our pages. 


II. A Greek English Lexicon to the New Testament. A.New Edition, with ad- 
ditions and alterations. Revised by the .Rev. THomas SHELDON Garett, 
M.A. London: 8. Bagster & Sons. 


This is a New Edition of Mr. Greenfiéld’s Lexicon, forming a aii 
Bagster’s Pocket Polyglott Series. The value of the original work, from its 
combination of sound scholarship with great portability and beauty of typo- 
graphy, is too well known to make it necessary that we should do more 
than indicate the chief improvements in the present Edition. They consist 
in the marking of the quantities of the principal doubtful vowels; the ad- 
dition of distinctive marks to words which only belong to the later Greek 
period, or to the Septuagint as well as the New Testament, or to the New 


Testament alone; and in the re-arrangement or re-writing of such ane 
#3 seemed to require it. 
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TEL. tr Zhe Book of the Prophet Joel. London: S. Bagster and: Sons. 
12mo. 

This little work contains the simple Hebrew text of the Prophecies of 
Joel, from Van der Hooght, with a few of the more important various 
readings from Kennicott and De Rossi. Its merits consist in its very 
convenient portable form, the beauty of the typography, and, above all, the 
arrangement of the text in lines which clearly show the parallelisms of the 
Hebrew poetry. 
IV. mace JT ~The Way of Faith; or, the Abridged Bible; containing 
, Selections from all the Books of Holy Writ. By Dr. M. Biipinerr; 
translated from the Fifth German Edition, by Davip AsuEr. Specially 

sanctioned by the Rev. Dr. Apter, Chief Rabbi of the United Congrega- 
tions of the British Empire. Intended for the use of Jewish Schools and 

Families. London: S. Bagster and Sons. Royal 12mo. 

_ Notwithstanding the special destination of this volume, its contents will 
be found interesting and useful by Christian students of the Old Testament. 
The getting-up of the volume deserves all that praise which it is almost 
superfluous to award to a production of the Messrs. Bagsters’ officina. 


Vi: The Tabernacle of Israel ; its Holy Furniture and Vessels. Drawn ona 
o Uniform Scale, with Coloured Metallic Illuminations of Gold, Silver, 
-Brass, de., to represent as nearly as possible the Costly Materials of the 

Original. First Part. London: S. Bagster and Sons. Oblong. 

“We cannot concur in the objections urged to such works as this, that we 
we without sufficient data for their perfectly accurate construction. Ad- 
mitting that the very minute descriptions in the Pentateuch still leave 
mich seope for the imagination of the restorer, we think that, for that very 
reason, the effort to make the restoration, and the critical inquiry which 
every such attempt excites, must contribute something to the better under- 
standing of the sacred text. It can hardly be denied that a correct concep- 
tion of such material objects is best obtained by their pictorial representa- 
tion, when such representation is practicable; and we contend that, in the 
very important case before us, the verbal descriptions are a sufficient basis 
for a representation which shall very much aid the reader's conception. 
To effect this, in a style which may vie with the excellence of their other 
Biblical works, is the object of the Messrs. Bagster in the present publi- 
cation, which is to consist of twelve engravings, with descriptive letter-press. 
As the present part contains only two engravings, we suspend our general 
judgment of the work, only remarking that the two plates before us are 
Perfect specimens of the most splendid illuminated engraving, and that the 
Secompanying letter-press is very valuable. 
VL.. The Comprehensive Pocket Bible, containing the Old and New Testa- 
homents, translated out of the Original Tongues, and with the former Trans- 
jodations diligently compared and revised, with Explanatory Notes, de. By 
woD.Davinson, Author of the ‘Pocket Commentary, ‘ Biblical Dictionary, 
Edinburgh: James Brydone. 
By a marvellous union of editorial industry with typographical and ar 
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tistic skill, we are here presented with the authorised English version, and 
Dr. Blaney’s marginal references, accompanied by a vast amount of most 
valuable illustrative matter, with beautifully executed maps and vignettes, 
in a most compact and elegant form,so that the volume is not only a Pocket 
Bible, but a complete Pocket Commentary. The smallness of type neces- 
sary to effect this wonderful condensation of matter has been made con- 
sistent with clearness and legibility, and the price of the volume is such 
as to put it within the reach of all classes. We extract from the Preface 
the following account of the illustrative matter contained in this 
volume :— 

‘ The objects mainly kept in view in the Explanatory Notes have been to 
remove the principal difficulties of the Text, to clear up those obscurities 
which occur to minds not familiar with Biblical Criticism and Theology, to 
reconcile apparent contradictions, to ascertain the signification of Parables, 
Figures, and Symbols, and to point out the aptitude of the allusions to the 
Customs, Manners, Costume, and general pursuits of those to whom the 
Scriptures were first addressed ; also to the History, Productions, Climates, 
and Natural Features of the Countries which they inhabited. The opinions 
of the learned are given on such coutroverted points as relate to Scripture 
Astronomy, Geology, Geography, History, Chronology, and particular Terms 
and Expressions in the Original Languages. The conflicting views enter- 
tained by various denominations of Christians respecting the Polity or 
Government of the Church of Christ--also discussions on disputed points 
of Christian doctrine—have been, in a great measure, excluded, and when 
at all adverted to, the opinions of parties have béen candidly stated, leaving 
the reader to form his own conclusions. 

‘The Preliminary Matter embraces the Translator’s Preface—the Truth of 
Christianity—the Study of the Scriptures—the Institution of Sacrifice— 
History of the Abrahamic race—the Most Valuable Versions of the Scrip- 
tures—the Earliest Writers on the Scriptures—the History of the Jews, 
from their Restoration to their Final Dispersion—The Jewish Sects and 
Political Parties, with the Offices and Conditions of Men—Geographical 
and Historical Sketch of the Principal Nations mentioned in Scripture— 
Journeyings of the Jews, from their leaving Egypt to their arrival in 
Canaan—the Jewish Mode of Computing Time—Jewish Calendar—Chro- 
nological Tables—Tables of Jewish Money, Weights, and Measures, reduced 
to the English Standard. 


‘The Maps and Vignettes have been executed in the first style of art, 


and will, it is hoped, greatly enhance the value of the work.’ 

Having satisfied ourselves, by examination of the work, that the above 
rich promise of information is no idle boast, we are prepared to give our 
very strong recommendation of the volume. Its contents even exceed the 
ample list we have quoted; the quaint but interesting Scottish Version of 
the Psalms, besides several hymns, being appended to it. 
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VII. The New Testament Expounded and Illustrated according to the usual 
Marginal References in the very Words of Holy Scripture. Together with 
the Notes and Translations, and a complete Marginal Harmony of the 

. Gospels. Part I. Containing. the Four Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles. By CLement Moopy, M.A., Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Perpetual 
Curate of Sebergham. London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Long- 

man. Ato. 

Being unable to give this elaborate work the attention it deserves in the 
present number, we are anxious to refer to it as a valuable production of 
eare and industry, supplying the whole substance of the texts referred to 
in the margins of our Bibles at the place which they illustrate, besides 
other marginal references, which make a complete harmony of the gospels. 
The introduction gives a very interesting history of the marginal refer 
ences and other matters connected with the authorised version. 


VIL. Tue Bisre or Every Lanp, &e., &c. Parts VI. and VII. London: 
S. Bagster and Sons. 4to. 

Though we have already given a strong expression to our feelings of 
simiration for this work, we feel that a special notice of the part now 
before us is due to the special claims which it has on the attention of every 
Englishman, as the Versions of which it gives an account are those in our 
own tongue, and in the dialects of the peoples most closely connected 
with us. The languages embraced in this double part are those which the 
Editor arranges under ‘Class III. Indo-European Languages—Divisions. 
C, Celtic, and D. Teutonic families, namely, (C.) the Welsh, Gaelic, Irish, 


. Manks, and Breton, or Armorican, and (D) Gothic, Old Saxon or Old 


Low Teutonic, Anglo-Saxon, English, Dutch, Flemish, German, Icelandic, 
Swedish, Danish, and Faroese. The specimens of the Versions are most 
interesting, and the accounts of the character of each dialect present the 
results of the latest philological researches in a very convenient form. 
The part is illustrated with a beautiful Map of Europe, coloured so as to 
show the extent of the languages of these and the other European 
families. Most emphatically would we repeat our admiration of ‘The 
Bible of every Land’ as a most important and unique treasure of sacred 


Philology. 


‘IX. A Biblical Atlas, with a brief Geographical Introduction, and a 
complete Scriptural Gazetteer. By the Author of ‘The People's Dictionary 
» of the Bible’ London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 8vo. 

Dr. Beard's name is a sufficient guarantee for the general excellence of 
‘this work; but it deserves a more particular recommendation on account 
“of the novelty of some of its Maps and Plans; their derivation from the best 
“and most recent sources of information; their beautiful execution ; the 
“combination with them of a complete Scriptural Gazetteer, besides a valuable 

brief sketch of Geography in general, and of that of Palestine in particular; 
and the great cheapness aud compactness of the volume, which contains, in 


& thin octavo, all the geographical illustrations that are necessary for 
the ordinary reader of the Bible. 
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X» The Sinfulness of Little Sins. A Course of Sermons preached in’ 


Lent, By Joun Jackson, M.A., Rector of St. James's, Westminster, and 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. London: William Skiffington. 
1849. 

It must be a matter of sincere joy to all the Friends of Religion that the 
parish of St. James’s, Westminster—so large and so influential on the whole 
country—has the instruction and oversight of a Clergyman such as the 
Author of these Sermons. To address so many members of the Higher 
Ranks on ‘ the Exceeding Sinfulness of Siu,’ ‘ Sins of the Temper,’ ‘ Sins of 


Pride and Vanity, ‘Sins of the Thoughts,’ ‘Sins of the Tongue,’ ‘ Sins of | 


Omission,’—and to do this with a sagacity which, without sacrificing fidelity, 
must have conciliated by elegance and kindness,—was a fine purpose, and 
one which the Author has attained most suecessfully. 


This little volume may be read with great profit by all classes, for it is’ 


equally distinguished by its simplicity ; thus offering a combination of the 
most useful elements of Thought and Expression, by which to attract and 
edify minds of every order. 


XI. Two Sermons on the Duty of keeping the Lord's Day, and the manner in’ 


which it should be kept. By Richarp Harvey, M.A., Rector of St Mary's, 


Hornsey, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. London: R. Groom- 


bridge and Sons. 1850. 


The author of these Sermons is a Clergyman well known and honoured. 


throughout the Diocese of London, for his untiring and disinterested 
devotion to his ministry, and the enlightened catholicity of his conduct. 
And small as the Pamphlet is, it fully discloses the principles on which he 
has so uniformly acted. With grave but simple pathos he shows his deep 
love for the souls and bodies of men, as he pleads with the wealthier on 
behalf of their poorer brethren, in regard to the observance of the Lord's 
Day. But lest he should appear as the advocate of ascetic formalism, he 
very forcibly expands the remonstrances of our Divine Teacher with the 
Pharisees and others upon the subject. ‘ This was clearly not the manner 
in which the ruler of the synagogue regarded the gracious work of mercy 
which Christ performed on an infirm woman on the Sabbath. He con- 
founded a good work to another with the toil of ordinary work by oneself; 
and he argued upon the letter of God's command without paying any atten- 
tion to its spirit. He would have made the Sabbath a burthen, note 
delight; he would have converted rest into a care and a curse, instead of @ 
refreshment and a blessing. We have not so learned Christ, or been s0 
taught to think of his gospel, as to convert a means of grace into a snare to 
effect our ruin.’—p. 37. 
As a short but complete summary of the leading arguments for the 
- perpetual obligation of the Sabbath—as a devoutly discriminating guide for 
its observance—and as a most touching appeal against those who would 
‘lay burdens on other men’s shoulders, but not move them with one of their 
fingers,’—we heartily commend these short sermons to our wrgne and to 
heads of families in particular. 
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XIf. The Normal School: an Inaugural Discourse, delivered at the opening 
of the Congregational Board of Education Normal School, Liverpool-st., 
Finsbury, August 23, 1848, by ALGERNonN Weis; and The Model School: 
an Inaugural Discourse, delivered at the opening of the Congregational 
Board of Education Model Schools, Jewin-st., London, Jan. 14,1849. By 
Witiam J. Unwin, M.A., Principal of the Normal School. With Notes, 
Illustrations, Views, and Plans. London: John Snow; Charles Gilpin. 
Feap. 8vo. 

‘When to the above full transcripts of the titles of this very neat little 
volume we add, that the two Discourses are characterized respectively by 
Mr. Wells's usual sound sense and practical handling of his subject, and by 
Mr. Unwin’s well-known skill in the details of the system which he under- 
takes to expound, we have said all that is necessary to show that this is an 
indispensable Hand-book for the Conductors of all similar Schools, whether 
connected with the Congregational Board or any other School Society. 


XIIL The Domestic Altar; or, Prayers for the Use of Families for One 
Month. By Esenezer Tempe, Rochford, Essex. Third Thousand. 
London: John Snow. Feap. 8vo. 

The present edition of Mr. Temple’s excellent manual of family devotion 
has been published by his friends since his death, in consequence of the 
great acceptance the work has met with, and whieh it amply merits for 
its cheap and comprehensive form, as well as for the simple and im- 
pressive earnestness of the Prayers. Besides what appears in the title, 
it contains a number of prayers for particular days and special oceasions, 
most of which are strikingly appropriate. All the compesitions in the 
work have the great merit of brevity. It is admirably adapted for those 


who have found other such works too dear and too lengthy, which most 
of them are. 


XIV. The Christian's Daily Treasury: a Religious Exercise for Every Day 
in the Year. By the Rev. Esenezer Tempe, Rochford, Essex. Third 
edition, Revised. London: John Snow. 1850. Fep. 8vo. 

. Another devotional work by the author of the ‘ Domestic Altar, has 

reached us only just in time for a notice in our present number. It con. 

tains a brief meditation on a passage of Scripture for every day of the year, 

80 treated as ‘ to condense in each exercise the leading features and ground- 

work of a sermon.’ From the hasty examination, which is all we have been 


able to make of the work, we are impressed with a very strong conviction of 
its excellence. 


XV. The London Prisons: with an account of the more distinguished Per- 

sons who have been confined in them. To which is added, a Description of 

the Chief Provincial Prisons. By Dixon. London: Jack- 
son and Walford. 1850. Fep. 8vo. 

We have seldom read a more interesting volume than this, or one which 

More deserves general perusal. The subject is one which can, or which 

ought to be, an object of indifference to no member of that society in 
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whose name and for whose benefit the vast machinery of punishment is in 
daily exercise, in a manner which too often exhibits criminal negligence 
or wanton cruelty, or the only less reprehensible extreme of foolish in- 
dulgence and reckless extravagance. But evon for those who do not feel the 
foree of such considerations as these, Mr. Dixon has provided much real 
amusement, as well as more melancholy and even tragic interest, in the 
historical details and personal anecdotes which are scattered over his 
pages. His means of information have been of the first order; the chap- 
ters of the volume having been originally reports drawn up for a lead- 
ing daily paper from actual inspeetion of the prisons. Mr. Dixon leads 
us from the ‘Towers of Julius, London’s lasting shame,’ with their 
deeds of darkness, and their records of political crime and heroism, 
through the prisons, both for criminals and debtors, both ancient and 
modern, in London and the Provinces, including the recently erected 
reformatory establishments at Pentonville, Reading, Parkhurst, &c., down 
to the ‘utterly abominable hulk,—faithfully detailing the appearance, ar- 
rangements, and system of each. It is not our province to enter into a 
discussion of the great problem of prison discipline ; but we feel that Mr. 
Dixon's volume is an important contribution towards its solution. Avoiding 
any reference to the points of this great question on which we agree or 
differ with Mr. Dixon, we yet cannot refrain from expressing the great sa- 
tisfaction with which we have read his eloquent exposure and thrilling 
descriptions of the evils of public executions. On this matter, thanks 
chiefly to Mr. Dickens, the truth is now known, and we can only continue 
the revolting practice on pain of being classed as wilful partakers in worser 
than those abominations of the Roman amphitheatre and the Spanish arena. 


XVI. The Christian Times Portrait Gallery. 


We have received the Second and Third issues of this admirable series of 
Portraits, containing those of the Revs. James Shore, Dr. Bunting, Dr. 
Steane, James Hamilton, and Dr. Cunningham. The likenesses are most 
effective, and the execution of the whole Series furnishes a first-rate ex- 
ample of the application of lithography to portraits. As these works of 
art are presented to the subscribers to the ‘Christian Times,’ they can- 
not fail to prove a strong inducement to many to become regular readers 
of that journal, the literary excellence of which quite repays its subscribers, 
apart from the very valuable addition of this ‘ Portrait Gallery.’ 


XVI Protestant Nonconformity in Birmingham. By Joun ANGELL Tames. 
London : Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 1849. 


This volume embraces a sketch of the general history of Nonconformity 
preparatory to the more minute account of its rise and progress in the town, 
with the Author’s name and celebrity are connected. It is written ina 
truthful and candid spirit, and can scarcely give offence to any of the reli- 
gious denominations it describes. It is a very long time since we read ® 
work of this sort with so much interest as we have perused this. ~~ 
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XVIII. The Necessity of Separation from the Church of England proved by 
> the Nonconformists’ Principles. By Joun Canne. Edited for the Hansard 
Knollys Society, by the Rev. Cuartes Stover. London. 1849. 


The Author of this somewhat quaint and antique work is well known as 
the Editor of a very valuable edition of the English Bible, with references 
to parallel passages, which bears his name. The present Essay is an 
appeal to the Puritan advocates of reform in the English Church for their 
separation from a community which, according to their own published ad- 
missions, was essentially unscriptural. It contains the chief arguments by 
which our Protestant Nonconformity is justified, and will be very acceptable 
to many of our readers. This reprint is very accurate and beautiful, and 
the value of the work is greatly enhanced by a temperate and judicious 
Introduction from the pen of Mr. Stovel, on the origin of dissenting 


churches in Great Britain, and on the sufferings of their founders and 
early members. 


‘XIX. The Hull College Sabbath Prize Essay. London: Partridge & 
Oakey. 1849. 

It must, we think, be admitted by all thoughtful religions men, that the 
increasing attention paid to the right observance of the Lord’s Day in this 
country is one of the hopeful signs of the times. It was a good idea to 
enlist the sympathies of working men in the cause of proclaiming the tem- 
poral advantages of a seventh day’s secession from bodily toil. Among the 
various essays which obtained prizes is the one before us, penned by a 
journeyman hatter, in forcible and eloquent terms. It is one of the best of 
this class of essays into which we have looked. The Rev. Dr. Dobbin, the 
President of Hull College, has prefixed to it a brief essay of much beauty 
and instruction, and a biographical notice of Mr. Ollenershaw its author. 
We have much pleasure in cordially commending the book, which is 
‘adorned by several exquisite wood-cuts by Vizetelly. 


XX. Lectures to Young Men, by various Ministers. With Letters to Young 

Men, by Dr. Spracur. 2 vols. Collins: Glasgow. 1849. 
_ The lectures were delivered by ministers of various denominations, in 
Glasgow, and are upon subjects of intense interest to young men. They 
are republished in a cheap form. The name of Dr. Sprague will recommend 
the letters, which are founded on the History of Joseph. We should augur 
much good from a wide circulation of both volumes among the important 
class of persons for whose benefit they are intended. 


XXI. A Selection from the Correspondence of the Rev. J, T. Nottivar, 
_ M.A, late Rector of St. Helen’s, Ipswich. London: Seeleys. 1849. 

Without being very profound or original, these letters possess a charm in 
their evangelical character, lovely spirit, and easy style. They are edited 
by the Rev. C. Bridges, who has prefixed to them a sketch of the life of the 
‘writer, and included in it some unpublished letters from the Rev. Dr. 
Buchanan. We cannot doubt but the volume will prove very acceptable, 
‘not only to the personal friends of the deceased, but to many serious persons 
who attach importance to epistolary correspondence. 
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XXII. Memoir of Thomas Burchell, a Missionary in Jamaica. By his 
Brother, W. F. Burcuert. London: B. L. Green. 1849. 

Twenty-two years of missionary life spent in a West India colony during 
the present century must be full of varied incident. Under this impression 
we opened the volume before us, and our expectation has not been disap- 
pointed. The church of Christ is under deep obligation to missionary 
biographies; and this one is fitted to take its place in the honourable and 
useful list which has inscribed on it the names of Brainerd and Martyn, 
Carey and Coke, Williams and Knibb. It is well written, and has the 
merit of compressing into a reasonable compass the facts of a somewhat 
eventful life, and rejecting much extraneous matter, which, after a common 
practice, could have been readily connected with it. 


egnere The Hammersmith Protestant Discussion. New Edition. London: 
A. Hall. 1848. 
This cheap reprint of a masterly discussion between Dr. Cumming and 
Mr. French contains the most comprehensive view of all the points at issue 
between Protestants and Romanists with which we are acquainted. 


XXIV Letters to a Waverer on the Romish Controversy. By the Rev. 
8. Hosson. LL.B. London: Seeleys. 1848. 

The essential points of difference between Romanists and Protestants are 
here contrasted, so as to present the errors and corruptions of Popery in a 
repulsive form to sincere and Christian minds. These letters may be read 
with hope of advantage by persons who have some leaning to Romanism, 
but are not fully entangled by its delusions. 


XXV. The Flight of the Apostate: a Poem, in three Parts. By the Rev. 
H. Newton, B.A. London: Wertheim and Macintosh. 1849. 

At would require much more of poetry than breathes in this book to 
redeem it from the bitterness of polemical discussion, and the wildness of 
Millennarian speculation which it contains. We have no faith in the 
endeavour to write down Popery in leaden epics. 


XXVI. Images. By von Cuampneys, M.A., Rector of Whitechapel, 

London. Fourth Edition. London: Seeleys. 24mo. 
~ A delightful series of short religious parables, illustrative of the simplest 
truths of Christianity, and especially suited to the young. The following 
are the titles:—the White Dress—the Debtors—the Poor Prisoner—the 
King’s Palace—the Shipwreck—the Race--the Builders—the Glass—the 
Journey—the Fowler. Besides their intrinsic merits, they are put forward 
with the strong claim of having been published in aid of Schools in the 
Author's Parish. 


XXVIL. Views from Calvary. By W. Leask. London: J. Snow. 1849. 

. Intended principally for the use of intelligent young persons, this volume 
on. the central truth of Christianity may be read with profit by all. God 
and man, Christianity and philosophy, time and eternity, are successively 
viewed by the author from the stand-point of the cross. Mr. Leask is @ 
clear thinker and impressive writer, and has our best wishes for his grow 
ing success as an author. 
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XXVIIL Grace and Truth. By Octavius Wixstow, M.A. London : 
J. F. Shaw 1849. 


These essays are marked by a very devotional spirit, which cannot fail to 
procure for them a favourable reception in religious circles. 


XXIX. Tract Socrery’s Pusrications.—To the class of small 
to which most of these publications belong we can generally give merely a 
place in our Lists of New Books; but some of the works now before us 
seem to deserve a more particular notice. The Monthly Series has been 
regularly sustained, with an interesting variety of subjects, and great gene- 
ral excellence: a reference to our Lists of New Books in the present and 
recent numbers will show the titles of the separate volumes.—The Lives of 
Illustrious Greeks, judiciously selected and abridged from Plutarch, as a 
companion volume to the History of Greece for Schools and Families.— 
England in the 18th Century is a convenient and well-executed compendium 
of English History, from the accession of the House of Hanover to the 
Peace of Amiens, in a neat little volume.—The Philosophy of Food and 
Nutrition in Plants and Animals, by the Rev. Epwin Sipnery, M.A., is an 
elegant popular account of our present knowledge of the subject, with 
illustrative wood-cuts.—The Five Prize Essays on the Sabbath by Working 
Men, which obtained the extra prizes given by the Tract Society, are pub- 
lished together in a little volume, the value of which is increased by an 
Introduction from the pen of the Rev. E. Bickersteth.—t Old Humphrey’ 
in his ‘ Half Hours’ is racy, striking, and instructive as ever—The Christian 
Almanac for 1850 maintains its ground for the great amount of scientific 
and general information, which is combined with Daily Scripture Texts, 
and its account of the Religious Tract Society. 


XXX. Pamputets, &¢.—The Advantages now possessed by the Working 
Classes of this Country for Social Advancement. A Lecture delivered at the 
Mechanics’ Institute, Southampton Buildings, London, on Tuesday Evening, 
November 6, 1849, and in the Royal British School Room, Cowper-street, 
City-road, on the following Friday Evening. By the Rev. Gzorcr Smita, 
at the request of the Congregational Union. Partridge and Oakey. The 
Congregational Union of England and Wales have wisely resolved on a 
series of efforts for the spiritual benefit of the working classes, on the new 
plan of coming forth from the sacred enclosures, which so many of them 
regard as tabooed, to meet them on ground they are accustomed to frequent, 
and to discourse to them—and moreover discuss with them—subjects in 
which their interest is clear and avowed, but which are capable of being so 
treated as to convey to them moral and religious truths. We have great 
. confidence that such an effort, perseveringly carried out (this is essential: a 
‘Mere specimen course of lectures can leave no permanent impression), 

not fail to be blessed of God. Meanwhile, one good result of great im- 
portance is sure to follow, and, we believe, has already been perceived: the 
working classes will begin to understand the concern felt for their spiritual 
welfare, and the sympathy cherished with their feelings and wauts, by minis- 
ters and others whom they are accustomed, we fear, more than to suspect 
of regarding them only with the proud indifference of priesteraft or the 
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tyrannical suspicion of the bourgeoisie. At these meetings, if we are rightly 
informed, it has been proved more than‘once that the vulgar infidel declaimer 
has only to be brought face to face with the calm and candid advocate of 
Christianity, to be at once exposed to the scorn of his own admirers. The 
Lecture before us is distinguished by the clear sense, the accurate statement 
of facts, and the calm but sympathetic tone, demanded by such an occa- 
sion, as well as by the accustomed fervour and eloquence of its author. We 
believe that other lectures of the series would equally deserve our com- 
mendation; but, if published, they have not been brought under our 
notice.—The Appeal, a Magazine for the People, (Leeds: Heaton), an- 
swers admirably to its title, and well deserves a large circulation: its price 
is only a half-penny each month—The Sabbath of Heaven, by Dr. 
Dossix, and How shall the Plague be stayed? by the Rev. Joun Tyv- 
DALE, are sermons preached during the recent prevalence of the cholera, 
but well worthy of being studied and preserved for their own merit.— 
Liberality consistent with Truth and Honesty, a Letter of Friendly Remon- 
strance, addressed to the Rev. Grorcr Dawson, M.A., by the Rev. Brewin 
Grant, B.A., of Highbury Chapel, Birmingham, (Chapman and Hall,) is 
a manly but Christian rebuke of ‘ Liberalism turned into Intolerance.’— 
Effeetive Preaching, a Sermon delivered to the Students of Horton College, 
by the Rev. Isaac New, of Birmingham, (B. L. Green), is a very valuable 
addition to the many excellent discourses already published upon subjects 
connected with the work of the ministry—TZhe Descriptive Catalogue of 
Works for the Use of Schools and Colleges, published by Taylor, Walton, 
and Maberly, is a real service to Students, which we should be glad to 
see imitated by Publishers in general. Its object, as described on the 
title-page, and, we can add, as fully realised in its other pages, ‘is to. 
convey a more satisfactory notion of the contents of the works, than 

canbe drawn from reading their titles. Instead of laudatory extracts. 
from Reviews, general notices are given of the chief subjects and most 
prominent peculiarities of the books. The publication is designed to put 
the reader, as far as possible, in the same position as if he had inspected 

for himself, at least cursorily, the works described ; and, with this view, 

care has been taken, in drawing up the notices, merely to state facts, with 

but little comment, and no exaggeration whatever’—In the Shakspere 

Almanac for 1850, Mr. Letusrince has repeated the novel and interesting 

experiment of finding a quotation from the many-sided poet of human 

nature, aptly illustrative of each of the chief events recorded in the 

Calendar. His success last year was universally admitted; and his equal 

success this year bears striking witness to the universality of the poet, and 

the ingenuity of the selecter of the quotations. 
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LISTS OF NEW BOOKS. 
RECENT BRITISH PUBLICATIONS 

of ae D.D.: A Biblical Atlas. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 8vo. 

Brown, Joun, D D.: Barnabas; or, The Christianly Good Man. — Three 
Discourses. Edinburgh: A. Fullarton and Co. 16mo. 

. Onuatmrrs, Tuomas, D.D., LL.D.: Memoirs of the Life and Writings of. 
By his Son-in-law, the Rev. Wititam Hanna, LL.D. Vol. I. Sutherland 
and Knox; Hamilton and Adams. Svo. 

Crarke’s ForEicN Lisrary, Vol. XV.: Neander’s General 
Church History, Vol. V.—Vol. XVI.: Olshausen’s Commentary on the 
Gospels.—Vol. IIT. 

-Cummine, Rev. Joun, D.D.: God in History. John F. Shaw. 16mo. 

-Davis, Tomas, M.A.: Reasons for not countenancing Public Humili- 
ation on one Working-day rather than on several Sundays. A Sermon 
preached in Roundhay Church, near Leeds. Partridge and Oakey. 12mo. 
. Descriptive CataLocve of Works for the Use of Schools and Colleges, 
published by Taylor, Walton, and Maberly. 4to. 

»:Dixon, Herworta: The London Prisons. Jackson and Walford. 
Feap. Svo. 

»Dossin, Rev. O. T., LL.D.: The Sabbath of Heaven. A Sermon. 
Partridge and Oakey. 8vo. 

_o/(GreEn, Rev. Toomas Suextpon: A Greek English Lexicon to the New 
Testament. New Edition. 8S. Bagster and Sons. 12mo. 

oGREvVILLE, D.: Memoir of Elizabeth Lindsay. James 
Nisbet and Co. 24mo. 
edincomPLETE Conversions; or, ‘One Thing thou Lackest.’ By a Pro- 
testant French Magistrate. James Nisbet and Co. 24mo. 

oLgasx, Witt1am: Views from Calvary. John Snow. 24mo. 

»Moopy, Ctement, M.A.: The New Testament expounded and illustrated 
in the very words of Holy Scripture. Part I. The Four Gospels and Acts 
of the Apostles. Longmans. 4to. 

) Morris, W.: What is Spiritual Life? and Doctrine according to Godliness. 
Two Tracts. Houlston and Stoneman. 12mo. 

Nort, Baptist W., M.A.: Essay on Christian Baptism. J. Nisbet 
and Co. Foolscap 8vo. 

Seven Texts, setting forth the general Doctrine of Death by Sin and 
Life.in Christ, with a brief comment on each. B. L. Green. 12mo. 

Situ, Rev. Georce: The Advantages now possessed by the Working 
Classes of this Country for Social Advancement. A Lecture delivered at 
the Mechanics’ Institute, &e., &c., at the Request of the Congregational 
Union. Partridge and Oakey. 12mo. 

Smita, Grorcr, F.A.S.: Sacred Annals. Vols. If. and IIL. The 
Hebrew People. Longmans. 8vo. 

Tue Biste or every Lanp. Parts VI. and VIL, containing Class III. 
{Indo-European Languages, Division C and D, viz., Celtic and Teutonic. 
With Map. 8. Bagster and Sons. 4to. 

Tue Boox or Propuet 8S. Bagster and Sons. 12mo. 


Tue Sunpay Scuoot Lisrary. Vol. III. Lessons for Infant Classes, 
B.L. Green. 24mo. 
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Tue Swiss Pastor: The Life of the Rev. F. A. A. Gonthier. Tract 
Society 24mo. 

Tue Tapernacce oF its Holy Furniture and Vessels. In Illu. 
minated Plates. Part I. S. Bagster and Sons. Oblong Folio. 

Tract Society's Montuty Seriss: Life of Alfred the Great. Characters, 
Scenes, and Incidents of the Reformation Plants and Trees of ae 
British Fish and Fisheries, 

Tyxpate; How: shall the Plague be stayed?» A 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 

Vaucuan, Dr. R.: Letter and Spirit: a discourse on Modern Philoso- 
phical Spiritualism, in its Relation to Christianity. Jackson and Walford, 
Foolscap 8vo. 


Sin Joun Bickerton: ‘The Henry Family Memorialized. 
Tract Society. 24mo. 


Wittan, Rosert: A Narrative of Journeyings in the Land of Israel. 
Houlston and Stoneman. 12mo. 


RECENT FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 
Gisiens. Dr., Questionem de Marcione Lucani Evangelii, ut ahi, 
Adulteratore, collatis Hahnii, Ritschelii, Aliorumque Sententiis, noyo 


Examini submisit. Trajecti ad Rhenum: Paddenburg. London : 


Williams and Norgate. 8vo. 


Homsonvt, ALEXANDER von: Ansichten der Natur. $rd edition. Stutt-’ 
gart und Tiibingen: Cotta. London: Williams and Norgate. 2 vols. 12mo.” 
-Lenzen, Jonann Erkennen und Glauben; mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung des Clemens von Alexandrien und des Anselmus yon. 


Canterbury. Bonn: T. Habicht. 8vo. London: Williams and Norgate. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Rev. Josrra Sorraty, of Brighton, is preparing for immediate, 


publication a Volume of Sermons on various Subjects. 

Mr. Dartine, the proprietor of the well-known Clerical Library and 
Reading Rooms in Lincoln’s Inn, is preparing for publication, by subserip- 
tion, a new edition of the Bistiorneca CLerRtoatis, a Guide to Authors, 
Preachers, Students, and Literary Men; being a Catalogue of the Books in 
the Clerical Library, greatly enlarged, so as to contain every author of any 


note, ancient and modern, in Theology, Ecclesiastical History, and the _ 


various departments connected therewith, including a selection in most 
branches of Literature, with complete Lists of the Works of each Author, 
the contents of every volume being minutely described; to which will be 


added an entirely New Volume, with a scientific as well as alphabetical — 


Arrangement of Subjects, by which a ready reference may be made to 
Books, Treatises, Sermons, and Dissertations, on nearly all heads of 
Divinity, the books, chapters, and verses of Holy Scripture, the various _ 


festivals, fasts, &e., observed throughout the year, and useful topics in” 
Literature, Philosophy, and History, on a more complete system than has” 
yet been attempted in any language, and forming an universal Index to’ 


the contents of all similar Libraries, both public and private. 
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